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A NEW 

WE shall commence in an early number of Har- 
per’s WEEKLY a new Serial Tale by Witkie Cotr- 
tins, Esq., of which we have purchased the advance 
proof-sheets from the author. This Tale will be con- 
tinued through the WEEKLY till it is completed. 

In réply to several inquiries, we beg to say that Mr. 
Dickens’s new Serial, “A Tate or Two Cirigs,” 
was commenced in Harper’s WEEKLY on May 7, 
and Mr. Curris’s delicious Story of American Socie- 
ty, entitled “ Trumps,” on April 9. We can send the 
back numbers from those dates, or from the beginning 
of the year, to any person who remits the money. 

For several months past we have printed from 
E1ieguty to NrNety-THREE THousanp Copies per 
week of Harper’s WEEKLY, more than DOUBLE that 
of any other Illustrated Newspaper in the country. 

For terms, etc., see Advertisement. 


LA FILLE BIEN GARDEE. 
(AN INTERCEPTED LETTER.) 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY MILLAIS. 


No, Edith, I have got no briefs—I want no briefs at all, 

I want to know that you're come back, and safe at Shirley Hall; 
And till I get a note from you, announcing that return, 

I've neither head nor heart for Chitty, Sugden, Hayes, or Fearne, 


Your letter speaks about “hard work,” and ‘rising at the bar;" 
I read it, Edith, at my window, smoking a cigar; 
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And I'm to work while you're away ?—a likely thing, indeed! 
Yes, I'm in one Assizes case—the one in Adam Bede. 


You can believe, or disbelieve me, Edith, as you please, 

A fellow's work's all bosh unless a fellow's mind's at ease; 
And studying Cross Romainders Over is no use, i fear, 

While you're in France, and I'm a cross remainder over here. 


Don't, Edith, write about myself, I want to hear of you, 

And what you're doing day by day, and also how you do; 
And whether Mrs. Armington (whom I don't like and shan't) 
Is still acting like a friend, or only like an aunt; 


And takes you, Edith, every where, and shows you what's to set, 
And in society performs what's duc to you—and me; 

Nor, while her own long girls are push'd wherever she can get, 
Permits you to be talk'd to by the billiard-playing set. 


And, Edith, as she's full of spite (she is, from wig to tocs, 

And hates me for that harmless sketch that show'd her Roman nose), 
Inform me if those vicious innuendoes she contrives, 

And talks at briefless barristers, and pities poor men's wives. 


Or if she ever gives you, Edith darling, half a hint 

(There's nothing that a woman wouldn't do with such a squint) 
That I've been fast, and people say, ‘‘ who really ought to know," 
That at getting briefs and paying bills alone they think I'm slow; 


Or talks of our engagement in a way that isn't kind, 

Makes it, at picnics, an excuke for leaving you behind; 

And drawls, that cold old lip of hers maliciously upcurl'd, 

** Of course, engaged Miss Ediths do not care about the world.” 


You'll call me such a worry, Edith, but it is not fun 

To be stuck in Temple chambers when October has begun; 
So pity for a lover who's condemned in town to stay, 
When She—and every body else—are off and far away, 


I wander in our Gardens when the dusk maker all things dim, 
The gardener tells me not to smoke, but much I care for hint; 
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And Paper Buildings, Edith, in a sketch by fancy drawn, 

Grows an old baronial mansion, with the grass-plat for 
its lawn: 

The Thames, its lake; myself, its Lerd (his income, 
lucky chance, 

Exactly fifty thousand pounds, paid yearly in advance) ; 

Then at the eastern turret a sweet form is conjur'd up, 

And Edith waves a kerchief white, and calls me in— 
to sup. 


Well, bless you, Edith. When you sail'd, I put aboard 
your ship 

Vanity Fair, by Thackeray, and my dear old Hound, 
by Grip; 

And to no rrirl her destiny more sure protection sends 

Than such a dog to bite her foes, such book to bite her 
friends. 8. B. 


Qvsen’s Ban Rive, Tempe. 
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THE TRADE IN FOOD. 
(\CTOBER is ended, and all over the world 
( farmers are summing up the results of the 
crops. The whole truth will hardly be ascer- 
tained for a fortnight to come. In many dis- 
tricts the wheat-growers refuse to tell—perhaps 
do not know themselves—how Providence has 
dealt with them; while the actual yield of corn 
can seldom be computed before a few sharp 
frosts. But enough is known to enable per- 
sons of experience to form a pretty shrewd 
guess as to the cereal product of the year 1859. 
‘Enough is known to enable us to correct the 
estimates which were formed a month since. 
It is now pretty generally admitted that the 
wheat crop, though large, is not so universally 
abundant as was at one time believed. Vir- 
ginia is said to have harvested the largest crop 
on record. The great Genesee Valley has done 
well. Tennessee and Kentucky, Southern I- 
linois, Southern Ohio, Southern Indiana, South- 
ern Iowa, most of Michigan, and nearly all Mis- 
souri, have gathered in more wheat than usual. 
sut in Northern Illinois, many parts of Ohio 
and Indiana, Northern Iowa, and large sections 
in the Southern States, the wheat crop is below 
an average. Allowing for this defitiency, we 
imagine that, instead of 200,000,000 bushels of 
Wheat, which was the prevailing estimate in 


September, the total crop will not probably ex- 
cced 175,000,000 bushels. Nearly all this, 
however, is excellent in quality. The famous 


white Tennessee and the Chicago grain are 
said to be as heavy as was ever known. Judg- 
ing from the samples of milling which have 
come to market, this year’s work will retrieve 
the reputation of American flour, which was 
xvievously damaged by last year’s product. 

The corn crop is known to be large—how 
large it is at this time impossible to say. Esti- 
mates vary from 600,000,000 to 800,000,000 
bushels. We must at present be content with 
the knowledge that the crop is abundant. 

In Europe, as a rule, the crops have not 
done well. In Great Britain, the drought and 
storms of July operated unfavorably on the 
wheat. It thrashes out very light; and, as 
farmers know, this is a defect which is always 
rather understated than exaggerated. Farmers 
who have harvested large quantities of good- 
looking wheat are always slow to admit that 
the straw is unduly weighty and the grain 
light. Thus far, wherever threshing has be- 
gun, this has proved to be the case; and the 
British farmers admit that the crop is consider- 
ably below an average. In France, the agri- 
cultural authorities have ascertained that there 
is a marked deficiency in the yield of wheat; 
they estimate it at 20 per cent. as compared 
with last year. In Spain, the crop is known 
to be short. © In Austria, owing to the war and 
ether causes, there is a large deficiency. The 
saine is true of Belgium and Italy. With re- 
gard to these countries, we have no information 
as to the amount of the deficit. From South- 
ern Russia and the Principalities our advices 
are vague; it is stated, however, at Odessa, that 
the yield of wheat has been greatly reduced by 
the droughts of July and August. Nothing is 
known with regard to the crop in Egypt. In 
Prussia and the Baltic countries wheat is be- 
lieved to have done well. 

‘To appreciate the importance of these waifs 
and estrays of intelligence it must be borne in 
mind that Spain, Austria, Italy, and Belgium 
tsuilly produce, on the average, about enough 
wheat for home consumption, and no more; 
while the Baltic countries, France, and South- 
ern Russia have among them an average sur- 
plus of forty to fifty million bushels. In En- 
gland, the consumption of wheat exceeds the 
production by 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 bushels 
annually, 

The reader is now in a position to estimate 
the consequence of the reported deficiency in 
If the current re- 
ports are true, France and Belgium, which were 
large exporters of flour last year, have not 
enough this year for their own consumption— 
fur they did not export last year over 10 per 
cent. of their crop, and the deficiency this year 
is set down at 20 per cent.; Southern Russia, 
which exports from 12,000,000 to 20,000,000 
bushels annually, has much less to spare ; grain 
will be needed by Spain, Italy, and Austria; 
Kngland will need at least 50,000,000 to 





60,000,000 bushels; and to supply all these 
deficiencies the only European countries which 
can be relied upon are Prussia and its Baltic 
neighbors, which would be sadly embarrassed 
to furnish 20,000,000 bushels over and above 
their home consumption. 

Turning to the United States, and assuming, 
as above, that our wheat crop this year is 
175,000,000 bushels, we find that of this at 
least 130,000,000 bushels are required for home 
consumption. We may be said to have com- 
menced the current agricultural year, on Ist 
September last, in a state of absolute starva- 
tion. The crop of 1858, short as it was, yield- 
ed grain so poor in quality that most of the 
flour was unfit for human food. During the 
past year the people of the United States have 
been consuming the remains of the crops of 
1857 and 1856; these, with what could be eat- 
en of the crop of 1858, have so barely sufficed 
for our home consumption that the country was 
probably never so bare of flour as it was on Ist 
September last. This is proved by the eager- 
ness with which the new supplies are seized by 
the country millers. Chicago and Milwaukie 
have been for some time shipping 800,000 
bushels weekly eastward, hardly any of which 
gets as far as the sea-board. . It is fair to pre- 
sume, therefore, that the whole home consump- 
tion of the current year must come out of the 
crop of 1859. Assuming this to be the case, to 
the 130,000,000 bushels required for home con- 
sumption must be added at least 30,000,000 
bushels reserved for seed and held back for 
high prices; and about 10,000,000 bushels sup- 
plied to the West Indies, the British colonies, 
South America, and other countries which we 
feed. This would leave only 5,000,000 bushels 
available for export to Europe. 

If the European nations always consumed 
the same quantity of wheaten flour in good and 
bad times, and however the crops turned out, it 
would be safe to predict a very active move- 
ment in food this winter and next spring, and 
famine prices fur wheat and flour. Happily for 
consumers, the premises fail; the European 
consumption of wheaten flour varies with the 
price of the article. When wheaten flour is 
cheap, poor men in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain feed their families on wheaten 
bread ; when it rises, they fall back on rye, bar- 
ley, Indian corn, and other substitutes. In 
many localities they reduce the amount of their 
consumption ; they eat less, in short. To dis- 
cover the extent to which reduced consumption 
may counteract the iendency to higher prices, 
caused by the diminished product of this year, 
is the great problem of the trade in food. 

There is this to be said in favor of higher 
prices; wheat has not been so cheap for ten 
years as it is at present in England. The last 
quotation at the time we write is 41s. 3d. for the 
quarter of eight bushels, or less than 5s. 2d. a 
bushel. In New York the same quality of wheat 
is selling at present at $1 25, or thereabouts; 
while choice Southern wheat commands $1 40 
@ $1 60 the bushel. To render the export 
trade profitable, prices in England should be a 
shilling higher, and our prices here 10c. @ 20c. 
lower. Thus far the pressing necessities of our 
home consumers have sustained prices here 
above their natural level } while large accumula- 
tions of grain at the commercial centres abroad 
have kept prices below their proper range. 


FEMALE PHYSICIANS. 


Miss Exvizanetu BLackwELt, a practicing 
physician of this city, has just returned from a 
tour through Great Britain and France, where 
she has been warmly received by Miss Florence 
Nightingale and other great and good women 
living in Europe. Miss Blackwell's observa- 
tions abroad have confirmed her in her purpose 
of continuing the fight she has so nobly waged 
against stupid prejudice and ignorance; she 
proposes not only to continue the practice of her 
profession, but so to labor as, if possible, to 
draw into the ranks other ladies of good educa- 
tion and social standing, until female physicians 
become a recognized and an honored class in 
this country. Every person of right feeling 
and sound judgment will wish her well. 

Whatever objections may be urged against 
the theories known by the name of ‘* Women’s 
rights doctrines,” there can be none against the 
study of medicine by women. Every woman, 
to be a wife or a mother, requires some knowl- 
edge of medicine. Until she possesses such 
knowledge, her existence is miserable, and, in 
many cases, the life of her children is in jeop- 
ardy. No mother can keep a doctor always at 
her elbow, to tell her when, how, and in what 
proportions to administer medicine, promote 
perspiration, secure ventilation, regulate dict, 
direct exercise, or superintend the general hy- 
giene of her family. These matters are usually 
learned by our women by experience—often at 
the cost of the lives of one or more of their 
children. It is not likely that so stupid a sys- 
tem will long prevail in so enlightened an age 
as the one in which we live. The day can not 
be distant when young women will all be taught 
the elementary principles of domestic medicine 
at finishing schools; we will venture to say that 
the first great school which introduces this nov- 
elty in the place of some of the rubbish now 








taught to girls at fashionable academies will 
achieve a very remarkable success. 

The moment we begin to introduce common 
sense into our system of female education, fe- 
male physicians will follow as a necessary con- 
sequence. Once let plain reason have its way, 
and the rest can not be hindered. If women 
of thirty, mothers of three or four children, re- 
quire some knowledge of medicine to do their 
duty knowingly in their homes, there is no ex- 
cuse for not teaching such women such knowl- 
edge when it can be learned without risk of 
human life; and once admit that girls ought 
to learn something of the medical science, who 
shall set a limit to their studies, and where ? 

Every man and woman of extended experi- 
ence and ordinary intelligence must have noticed 
the extraordinary aptitude which sensible wo- 
men display for the medical science. Very 
few doctors are as safe guides in the illnesses of 
infants as experienced mothers and nurses. In 
diseases of women the advantage possessed by 
a female doctor over a bearded professor are at 
once obvious. We risk little in saying that, 
while male patients will probably continue to 
be treated by male doctors to the end of time, 
and surgical processes will probably likewise 
remain the monopoly of the masculine hand, 
if the medical colleges were thrown open to 
girls to-morrow, twenty years hence women 
would never think of consulting a man for their 
own little infirmities or the diseases of their ba- 
bies. 

The fact that this is so is probably the secret 
of the obstinate resistance made in many col- 
leges to the admission of female students. An 
ingenuous French youth, studying law at Paris 
a couple of centuries since, inquired of Chancel- 
lor D’Aguesseau the object of the interminable 
and unmeaning involutions of language used in 
legal documents. ‘‘ My son,” said the Chancel- 
lor, ‘‘ if deeds were drawn simply and plainly, 
men could draw them for themselves; and then, 
where would our noble profession be?” Just so 
with the doctors. If they once admit the other 
sex to the profession, at least half of the scent- 
ed ignoramuses who make a living by flattering 
women and killing babies will find themselves 
superseded; and so, for the sake of their fees, 
they make a fuss about modesty and delicacy 
and maidenly reserve—and deluge us with ar- 
guments which, if they were candid, would 
only prove the grossness—as, being dishonest, 
they illustrate the meanness —of the minds 
which urge them. 

Miss Blackwell, we are glad to hear, is going 
to deliver a course of three lectures on the ne- 
cessity of the study of physiology by women. 
We shall take pleasure in announcing at the 
proper time when and where they can be heard ; 
and as all sensible young women will go to 
hear them, the number of the audience will af- 
ford a fair test of the intelligence of our female 
population. 





A NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Ovr latest English files intimate that a new 
Arctic expedition will probably be shortly or- 
ganized and dispatched to the mouth of Back 
River and Montreal Island. It will be borne 
in mind by the reader of our brief history of the 
Franklin Expedition and its successors, pub- 
lished in the last number of the Weekly, that 
no actual evidence has ever been obtained of the 
death of the last survivors of the 105 men who 
departed from King William’s Land, under Cap- 
tain Crozier, to make their way to the conti- 
nent. It is now intimated that some of these 
men may be alive among the Esquimaux at or 
near Montreal Island; and it is argued that it 
is due to humanity to make one more voyage 
expressly for the purpose of ascertaining wheth- 
er or no this be the case. 

Recent experience proves that an Arctic ex- 
pedition need not involve any actual expendi- 
ture of life. ‘To undertake an Arctic voyage, 
even among the ‘‘congeries” of islands lying 
north of the American continent, it is necessary 
to have a small screw steamer, well-built and 
adapted for Arctic voyages, amply provided with 
every appliance and supply requisite for life in 
the Arctic regions, and manned by thirty to 
forty men—not more. Such a craft, it is be- 
lieved, could, in two seasons, effect such an ex- 
ploration of Montreal Island and the outlet of 
Back River as would forever set at rest the pos- 
sibility of there being any survivors of the Frank- 
lin Expedition. If any of the hundred and five 
still live, such an expedition would rescue them 
from an ignoble death among the Esquimaux. 
If they are all dead, it would set at rest har- 
rowing doubts which still distress their families. 

These are the arguments upon the strength 
of which influential Englishmen are urging their 
Government to fit out one more last expedition; 
we should not be surprised to hear of their suc- 
cess. There are always numbers of adventur- 
ous spirits who would be glad to engage in an- 
other Arctic voyage merely for the sake of the 
peril and éclat of the affair. The cost would 
not be great. And, after all, though common 
sense is opposed to more sacrifice of life and 
energy in the Arctic cul-de-sac, the spirit of 
the age will not permit any one to fence off 
a part of the globe and close it to the daring 
tread of the audacious sons of Japheth. 





THS LOUNGER. 


AN AMERICAN'S VIEW OF PEI-HO. 

An American merchant, who has resided for fif. 
teen years in China, has written a pamphlet which 
sums up the Chinese question in a very sensible 
and satisfactory manner. The work is only print- 
ed, not published, and is designed to have some 
practical effect in London, where it is issued. The 
writer warns Englishmen against suffering them- 
selves to be led by the Times, and gives the follow- 
ing simple statement of the whole matter: 

The English Government, he says, has always 
ignored the dignity and importance of the Chinese 
Government—treating the whole nation as a crowd 
of savages with whom no treaty was to be honest- 
ly made or decently enforced. The consequence 
has been the fomenting of a rebellion which has 
long raged in China, and of whose history and 
progress no outsider is very fully informed. The 
arms of the English have succeeded in humiliating 
the mandarins, in destroying the prestige of all in- 
ternal government, and in annihilating the only 
authority with which a treaty was possible. When, 
therefore, the English send an embassy to conduct 
negotiations they have only themselves to thank 
if the rebels, not respecting or fearing the Govern- 
ment with which the English seek to treat, but 
whose prestige they have destroyed, suddenly turn 
upon the English themselves, and blow them out 
of existence. To make it the pretext of another 
war is only to aggravate the old difficulty. 

In this condition of things the writer urges an 
alliance between England and Russia; insisting 
that, if it be not effected, the Chinese will*seek 
and obtain it, in which case a long and extensive 
and unmanageable war will ensue. If England, 
however, succeeds in a Russian alliance, she can 
gain a hearing at Pekin and settle the consequences 
of her own mistake by negotiation, permanently 
establishing the bases of commerce between the 
nations. 

This is the substance of a very lucid and intelli- 
gent view taken by a gentleman who probably 
knows as much of the state of opinion and of af- 
fairs in China as any foreigner can. For several 
years of his residence he was the head of the chief 
American house in the country; and the clear, 
calm common-sense of his considerations heartily 
commend them to the sober attention of John Bull, 
and of all his cousin Jonathans who are interested 
in a very grave question. 








NO TOBACCO-CHEWING HERE? 

Dear Mr. Louncer,—I hasten to inform you 
that as I lately stepped into a car of the New Jer- 
sey Central Railroad—one of the pleasantest roads 
in the neighborhood of New York—I saw the fin- 
ger of my Aunt Jerusha, with whom I had the 
happiness of traveling, pointed to a notice at the 
end of the car. My eyes followed the direction 
of her finger (which is all rough at the end with 
needle-pricks), and I saw the words conspicuously 
printed, ‘‘ No tobacco-chewing allowed in this car.” 

I had suffered so much from this nuisance, and 
had seen other ladies suffer so much, that I de- 
termined to let you and those other ladies know 
where they might be secure. I am sure I do not 
see why cars should not be protected from that kind 
of filth as well as from any other kind—I mean, of 
course, not the chewing, but the spitting. If men 
have such disgusting habits, why should women 
suffer all the nasty consequences? Jf I were Pres- 
ident of a Railroad—and I believe you are in favor 
of women’s having their rights—I know what I 
would do. I would tell the conductors to turn 
out every man who made puddles on the floor inte 
another car; and if he wouldn’t go, I’d tell him 
he ought to be ashamed of himself. 

They have a smoking-car on most railroads; 
but I’d a great deal rather have a man smoke a 
sweet, fragrant cigar* in the same room or car- 
riage with me than squirt the detestable liquid all 
over the floor, Why, Mr. Lounger, it was not 
three weeks since I was sitting on one of the Staten 
Island ferry-boats, and saw a woman in a nice silk 
dress (it was Sunday, and I know the woman had 
not many silk dresses) quietly seat herself opposite 
me, and the bottom of her skirt lay in a puddle of 
sp*t, soaking it all up! I know it’s horrible to 
say such things, and to write them for young and 
pure minds to read. But what is it, then, to do 
them? Pooh! Mr. Lounger, I suppose there’s 
many a man who will read this and think it’s a 
very disagreeable thing to talk about a lady’s dress 
draggling in such a mess, who wouldn’t hesitate 
to make the mess itself! I appeal to him—I ap- 
peal to every honest man and decent man to say 
whether we are well treated in this matter? 

If a man chews, and will only choose to keep it 
to himself, it is bad enough for him, but other peo- 
ple do not suffer. When he chews, and chooses to 
expectorate all about him, then he becomes a most 
unmitigated nuisance. Suppose a girl and her 
lover were sitting together upon a steamboat ex- 
cursion, as so often happens, and when she got 
home she found her dress all saturated with his to- 
bacco juice, don’t you think it might strike in ?— 
the feeling, I mean, not the other—and would she 
not treat him as he deserved if she said to him, 
‘Either you must give up chewing, or you must 
chew to yourself, or you must give me up?” 

I write this letter to you, Mr. Lounger, hoping 
that you will print it in your paper, and that it 
will be sold in the cars, and perhaps read by some 


of the sinners I have been speaking of. Won't 
they please to think about this matter ? 
Aunt Jerusha says Amen. 
Peaey. 


Yours respectfully, 





THE VIRGINIANS. 

THACKERAY has finished his novel; which is 
another chapter in the history of the Warringtons, 
the Esmonds, and the families of whom the novel- 
ist is the historian. The work has its ardent ad- 


* Hear, hear 1—Lounger. 
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mirers who prefer it to any thing he has written; 
not pretending to find in it the peculiar sting of 
‘Vanity Fair,” but enjoying the cheerful, exqui- 
sitely elaborated detail of description. Asa picture 
of the times it is masterly. If there be less fulfill- 
ment of what may have been his original intention 
of describing two brothers drawing their swords 
upon opposite sides in our Revolution, yet there is 
so much the fuller filling in of the lights and shades 
of a society with which his sympathies and studies 
have made him familiar. Every thing is in har- 
mony. ‘The plot moves like the progress of a fam- 
ily story. It is purely domestic, but of that quaint, 
remote, picturesque quaintness, which belongs to 
the last century. You feel as if you had strayed 
into some old English country house, and loitering 
a week away, had found in an odd closet the manu- 
script memoirs of the family, over which you pore 
through the still, warm days. You have time to 
learn each one of them by heart; to compare, to 
criticise, to sympathise, to wonder, and to find 
yourself, at last, hanging with a pensive interest 
upon the progress of events, while the figures bloom, 
develop, and decay before your eyes, while young 
men become old men, and under the varied aspect 
of events you hear the low, slow, sure beat of Time’s 
unresting pendulum. 

The charm of the “ Virginians”’ is in the delinea- 
tion of character and the fidelity of the still-life 
painting. The story is elaborated with a Dutch 
faithfulness—you see the very rouge on Lady 
Maria’s face—the very powder on the Baroness 
Bernstein’s hair. There is the same mingling of 
motives, the same inconsistencies of character, 
which are the characteristics of human nature, and 
which no author so heroically dares to depict as 
Thackeray does. Lord Castlewood, for instance, 
is a figure executed with consummate skill. His 
utter selfishness, his cold-heartedness readily rising 
into crime, the perfect propriety of his manner, 
and serene self-possession; his entire unscrupu- 
lousness and polite confession of his villainy as the 
most natural thing in the world, reproduce to the 
least lineament a kind of Englishman which every 
reader of the history and memoirs of the time will 
readily recall. 

Hetty’s quiet little tragedy ; Sir George War- 
rington’s secret sadness, as time pushes him for- 
ward; Madam Warrington’s unbending pride— 
are touched and hinted with a simplicity, a felici- 
ty, and total want of melodrama or sermonizing, 
which reveal the perfection of art. In fact among 
all living novelists Thackeray is unapproached as 
a master of literary art. It is in that that he is 
Shakespearian. And as art is founded upon eter- 
nal and immutable laws, whoever has artistic pow- 
cr has already one element of immortality. 

So lifelike is this story that, after following the 
fortunes of the characters, month by month, for 
two years, the reader reluctantly closes the book 
ani turns away. He sits, still holding it, and 
thinking of the men and women whose motives 
and characters have been unvailed to him. He 
sits, still holding it, and thanking the kind, wise, 
humane genius which, while it delights, instructs, 
and if it holds the mirror up to nature does not 
hold it with a sneer, but a sigh. 





PARTIES. 

Nor tea-parties, nor dinner-parties, nor parties 
in flowered waistcoats, but political parties. Are 
they not inevitable in all constitutional govern- 
ments? If you meddle with politics at all, must 
you not, of course, act with one or the other great 
party? Is not the effort to be what is called ‘‘in- 
dependent” simply an effort to sit on the fence? 
Does not experience prove it in our history ? 

In every intelligent constitutional country there 
must necessarily be two great policies—one, upon 
the whole, conservative or stationary; the other, 
upon the whole, progressive. Each of these is rep- 
resented by a party. Now a man may not think 
that every measure of the first is really a conserv- 
ative measure, nor that each one of the last is pro- 
gressive; but must not his influence, upon the 
whole, go with one or the other, or be lost ? 

‘*There’s a great deal to be said upon both 
sides,” says somebody ; and somebody has always 
said so upon all questions; and somebody has, 
therefore, always fallen between two stools. Let 
us see if there be. 

Is there any thing to be said in favor of squan- 
dering the public money ? 

“No,” replies somebody; ‘‘ but then there is 
the very question, what is squandering the public 
money ?”” 

Well, but there is such a thing ? 

** Undoubtedly.” 

And you think you see when it is squandered ? 

o“ Yes.”” 

And you wish to help it ? 

** Fes.” 

Well, it is squandered either by one party or by 
the other ? 

“ Yes.” 

Then you act with the party that seems to you 
hot to squander—do you not ? 

‘* Yes, unless both do it.” 

Very well; if both do it, then they are so far 
equal; and you turn to other points—do you not? 
= act according to your approval ? 

“7.” 

" And these points are determined by some central 
ides 

ri 

Well? 

“ Well, that is what I call independence—to act 
against any measure of any party that seems to 
me unjust or impolitic.” 

_ True; but if, upon the whole, the course and 
aims of one party command your sympathy, al- 
though you may differ about certain details, do 
you not see that, if you are an honest man and act 
politically as you believe, you must necessarily he 
allied with that party ?- Nobody but a crazy dem- 
agogue talks or thinks of “ going the party up to 
the hub,” or of * voting for the d—1 if he be the 
candidate of the party;” and the only possible 
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honest ‘‘ independence” of a citizen in this country | formance of the two United States Senators there 


is his independent choice of the party which, upon 
the whole, seems to him to be most sagaciously 
fulfilling the great intentions of the government, 
and of all government. 

Edmund Burke was as wise as usual when he 
spoke of the necessity of parties, and the indispens- 
ability of parties, in constitutional governments. 
To shilly-shally is not to walk along the golden 
mean. Tocry “Good Lord! good Devil!” is not 
to be heroic. To sit upon the fence is not neces- 
sarily to be superior to the combatants. A man 
tossed in a blanket, or hung upon a gallows, is 
higher than other people, if that is all you want. 
Wherever politics reach vita] and radical princi- 
ples, a man’s real position is determined, beyond 
his will, by his sympathy upon one side or the oth- 
er. If he says he is “ independent,” meaning in- 
different, he is either a man who can not see—in 
which case he is unfortunate; or he is a man who 
does not choose to say what he sees—in which case 
he is—making a great mistake. 





A WORD IN TIME. 


Ir any body wishes to know where to go next 
summer, let him hear a word in time, and go to the 
Valley of Wyoming. There is no place in the 
country of more poetic association, none that is ap- 
proached with more of the feeling with which we 
approach famous spots in other countries—famous 
not only for their intrinsic loveliness, but for a per- 
sonal, human history. Campbell wrote a poem, 
** Gertrude of Wyoming ;” and Halleck and plenty 
of our own poets have sung its charms. Mr. Spar- 
rowgrass sang a private pwan to the Lounger about 
it; and yet, when it burst—or rather opened and 
glided—upon the Lounger’s eye, he did not feel 
that Sparrowgrass was wrong in declaring that 
Wyoming is a good place to go to. 

It is a valley of the Susquehanna—a stretch of 
intervale land three miles wide and twenty one or 
two long, shut in by hill ranges which are a min- 
gling of the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies. The 
Lackawanna and the Susquehanna unite at the up- 
per end of the valley, and the lovely stream flows 
serenely on, past many a busy little village, under- 
mined by galleries of coal—past broad, green, lux- 
uriant meadows—past the foot of wooded hills full 
of game—past the mouths of mountain streams full 
of trout—past the sober, ancient borough of Wilkes- 
barre, with its stately Court-house, like the Stadt- 
huys of a Flanders town—past other little villages 
dozing upon the Arcadian shore, until it leaves the 
valley behind, and flows broad and grand through 
great Pennsylvania to the sea, but never laving 
lovelier fields nor reflecting a more exquisite land- 
scape than in the Valley of Wyoming. 

All that is said of the Valley is true. All that 
you expect of it will be fulfilled. If you go to 
Easton, and on to Mauch Chunk, then up the river 
and through the Valley of Wyoming, still up and 
through the Lackawanna Valley to Scranton, and 
then by the stupendous Lackawanna Railroad down 
the mountains to the Delaware Valley, and through 
the Delaware Water Gap, you will have taken one 
of the most agreeable and easy trips that any man 
in need of a little journey could possibly perform. 
The descent of the Pokano Mountain, ffom which 
you overlook a magnificent stretch of country, 
walled by the Blue Ridge, perpendicularly cleft 
by the river, is one of the most imposing passages 
of railway travel in the land. 

If you are a wise man you will stop at Scranton, 
where you will find an admirable hotel; and in 
that impromptu little town, dedicated by Yankee 
industry and genius to coal, iron, and wealth, you 
will see the largest steam-engine in the country, 
and a rolling-mill for railroad iron which would 
have suggested a new hell to Dante, and which no 
one who has seen it by night will ever forget. 
Scranton is in the same county with Wilkesbarre ; 
and there is the same kind of rivalry between them 
that there is between St. Louis and Chicago. Scran- 
ton is the Chicago—pert, bustling, successful, roar- 
ing and puffing by night and day ; Wilkesbarre is 
the St. Louis—sedate old borough, the respectable 
county town, a little vexed by the superior activ- 
ity of its parvenu neighbor, and jealous of its tra- 
ditional position in the county, which the auda- 
cious little neighbor openly disputes. 

They are in the northeast corner of Pennsylva- 
nia. The Valley of Wyoming is one of the most 
picturesque, Scranton one of the most characteris- 
tic, of American “localities.” You will not be 
sorry if you choose to bestow a few fine days upon 
them next summer. 





CHANGED. 
I mezt her often on the village walk; 
She passes proudly with a formal bow, 
And never with a love-smile greets me now, 
And never tarries for a moment's talk. 


And in the church on sunny Sabbath days 
I hear her dear voice in the sacred song; 
And surely Heaven will forgive the wrong— 
I worship only her who sings His praise, 


I glow and tremble like an autumn leaf; 
And sometimes, when my timorous heart permits, 
I cast my eyes where she superbly sits— 

Only to cast them down again in deepest grief. 


For never now as in the sweet past time 

Is my devotion met with a reward— 

Those eyes that once met mine in true accord 
Look lovingly in other eyes than mine, 


Yet when I think of the great happiness 
With which she filled my life in loving then, 
Although that love is taken back again 

I can not blame her; I can only bless. 


Then may our dear God her good guardian be! 
May coming days no tearful mem'ries stir! 
But may all days alike bring peace to her 
Who, in this change, hath left no peace for me! 
. CECIL YORKE. 





PARTY SPIRIT. 
WE have recently had some rather forcible ex- 
hibitions of the fury of party spirit. 
We did not say in California—although the per- 





is something which honest men of all parties will 
agree tocondemn. At the rate we are now going 
in New York, we shall soon reach a political condi- 
tion in which Paris would be preferable. It is 
not that there are bruisers and bullies in New York, 
there are such every where; nor that they assault 
peaceful citizens—they do so every where. It is 
not that some men cheat, and perjure themselves, 
and fight away other men from the polls—corre- 
sponding things are done every where. 

These are not the dangerous signs. But the 
danger lies in the fact that these things are ap- 
proved by those who are not bullics. 

That is the ugly fact. Intelligent, amiable, 
well-behaved gentlemen are perfectly aware that 
such things are done, and are going to be done, in 
the interest of their party, whatever that may be, 
and they allow it. These gentlemen subscribe 
money to oil the party machinery, and they do 
not even respect themselves, and their felloy-citi- 
zens, who politically differ from them, nor the 
honor of their country, nor the character of popular 
institutions, enough to insist that they will not pay 
without the direct assurance that there shall be an 
end of these drunken, bruising, bloody scenes. 

These are, therefore, the gentlemen who are di- 
rectly responsible for the disgraces of our political 
annals; for the brain, not the fist, is the dangerous 
weapon. The leaders of any party which is distin- 
guished for every conceivable corruption of morals 
and manners are the men who are held responsible 
by the mind and conscience of the country. There 
is scarcely ever a political row which is not con- 
templated. Sometimes, but not often, it is im- 
promptu. . 

If the political corruption which prevails in the 
city of New York were universal our system would 
be already a ridiculous failure. Any man who pre- 
tends to believe in our democratic principle—who 
denies, for instance, the rights of a minority—who 
does not try to ascertain what the people really 
want, but who foists upon them what he chooses, 
is the meanest of despots. 

The American rooster splits its sides with crow- 
ing its Yankee doodle doo over kings and poten- 
tates. Why, there isn’t a king in Europe, not even 
Francis the Fifth, late Duke of Modena, who would 
not be ashamed of doing what New York politicians 
do all the time, with a smile of perfect surprise that 
you shouldn’t think all fair in politics. 





THE LOUNGER’'S LETTER-BOX. 

Tue Lounger again begs his many correspond- 
ents to remember how limited the space is in which 
he can reply to them, especially when it is an opin- 
ion upon some MS. or work. ‘‘ J2oswytha,” of St. 
Louis, must have learned patience long since, or 
have entirely despaired of the Lounger’s keeping 
his word. There are many others to whom it 
would be the pleasure of any Lounger to say more 
than the word to which this one is necessarily re- 
stricted, and whose letters he would gladly print 
in full, But we must all remember that the de- 
mand upon the columns of a paper which means to 
be the illustrated history of the time is so inces- 
sant and ravenous, that to get half a column for 
the Lounger’s Letter-Box is a victory. There 
are really clever poems which find their way into 
that box, but not out again; and whose non-ap- 
pearance is no criticism of their value, but only of 
the room inthe paper. Sooner or later every body 
who writes to the Lounger will have some kind of 
word from him. 

—A Mornen, who was *‘ brought up” near St. James's 
Park in London, suggests that one of the greatest delights 
of children in such a place is the mug of fresh, foaming 
milk from cows that graze upon the green, and which 
are an ornament of “the beautiful glades."" She hopes 
the Central Parx Commissioners may take a hint. 

—A YounGc Farmer. Miss Warner is still living and 
has a new work in press. Since the “ Hills of the Shate- 
mue” she has published a religious book of some kind. 
It is certainly very difficult to say why, if a woman 
may be the Governor of a country, she may not vote for 
a Governor. 





—ONE OF yoUR ADMIRING Reapers. It is hard to 
combat a prejudice. If you really want to go through 
the necessary toil of studying at the Female Medical 
School, you will do only what a great many noble women 
have done. What do you think Florence Nightingale's 
opinion would be? 

It is certainly awkward to say that 
* was accepted, and it is not strictly 
ut use has justified it, although it has 
not made it elegant; as in the case of the word *in- 
dorse" as applied to character, Nothing can be more 
vulgar than the phrase, “I'll indorse him;" but it is 
very common, and can plead the statute of limitations 
against hypercritical grammar. 


—lITowar Yu. 
**his declinati 
grammatical. 


— Justitia protests against the fate of little Ella ina 
story called ** Ephraim Denver's Ward,” published in the 
Weekly some time since, upon the ground that when she 
was turned out of doors she was entitled at least to ** her 
thirds.” Will the author take notice? 

—NELLIE. “Castles in the Air” is a very sweet little 
poem. But don't take it hardly if you hear that several 
sweeter ones have been written upon the same theme. 
The lines are musical, the idea is good; but it is not 
quite poetry. You asked, you know. 

—N. 0. The policy of the late Derby Cabinet was 
neutrality with Austrian proclivities, 

—Q. Z. The back numbers of the Weekly are to be 


had for five cents a number and postage, 
—F. T. J. The verse is not simple enough, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 








BASE-BALL. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sr1r,—In your paper of Oetober 15 you say that 
you “doubt very much whether base-ball be ‘a 
popular game at all in the interior, or in any 
part of the country except in a few great cities.” 

Now, Sir, even you are mistaken. For twenty 
years (which is as long as I can remember about 
it) base-ball has been a “‘ popular game” wherever 
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Ihave lived; and from careful inquiry, and knowl- 
edge obtained by personal observation, I can assure 
you the game is a popular one in nearly all the 
villages and among the rural districts of Western 
New York. Who that has attended country “ rais- 
ings” does not know this, and dwell with a pleas- 
ant remembrance on the game of ball that was sure 
to follow after the building or frame was raised ? 

But not only in the region named is base-ball 
popular as a game, but in parts of Ohio, in North- 
ern Indiana, and in Michigan, I am assured it is 
played a great deal. 

Though among us we have not regularly or- 
ganized clubs, yet it is by no means difficult to find 
enough who are desirous of engaging in so health. 
ful and agreeable an exercise of a pleasant summer 
evening. 

If you were here you could see playing earnest 
and well enjoyed, if not so scientific as that of your 
city clubs. It is ‘he game at our district schools 
during intermission hours, and often engaged in by 
youths of both sexes. ‘I know whereof I affirm.” 

Truly, F, H. Guiwits, 

Avoca, Stevpen County, N.Y., Oct., 1859, 
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Sketches of the People who oppose 
our Sunday Laws. 





No. IV. 
SUNDAY IN JONES’S WOOD. 
Joxes’s Woops are not Elysian fields. Ro 
mance and poetry dwell not therein. Tranquil 


delights have there no abiding place. Of shelters 
ing shades, and balmy breezes, and languishing 
lawns, and other rural comforts which woodland 
and grove are popularly supposed to afford, there 
are limited supplies. Of bustle and tussle, and 
broil and hurly-burly, there are profusion and vas 
riety. You would perhaps expect nothing else in 
a place with such a name. Jones does not awaken 
hopeful expectations. There is nothing aboug 
Jones to appeal to your tender imaginations any 
more than about Smith, or Brown, or Robinson. 
Jones’s Woods is simply a business-like title, meri- 
torious in brevity, and excceding apt in applica- 
tion ; for Jones's Woods, especially on Sundays, is 
about the most business-like place you have vis- 
ited. 

It is the business of pleasure that prevails—the 
labor of entertainment, the hard work of enjoy- 
ment. Of a Sunday morning you will find there 
hundreds upon hundreds of straggling wanderers, 
toiling earnestly to experience amusement; laying 
themselves out with unflinching determination to 
acquire gratification at all hazards; often per- 
vaded with firmest convictions that their purpose 
is in course of accomplishment, and that only a 
few more struggles are needed to perch them upon 
a tolerably lofty elevation of bliss. To help them 
to this end practical philanthropists, who have dis- 
covered that among a certain class of the com- 
munity no luxury can equal that of wild and aim- 
less waste of money, have provided manifold means. 
Not an avenue but is flanked with booths and 
stalls, in which capital to any amount may be sunk 
to rise no more. Not a path but is thickly plant- 
ed with traps for the absorption of unwary coin. 
There are numberless ‘‘ shooting galleries,” not 
unlike those of the beer gardens, in which men 
give their minds with grave intensity to the dis- 
charge of penny pop-guns. There are little tents, 
beyond all calculation, in which pictorial shows 
are displayed, and wooden figures put through 
courses of mechanism, There are gymnastic ap- 
pliances, upon which sportive young men and woe 
men are invited to swing and hop, to tumble and 
see-saw, to wriggle on parallel bars, and to skim 
the air on edges of big wheels, revolving in some. 
ersaults and otherwise. There are wooden horses 
for timid infants to career upon, and live donkeys 
for the indulgence of more courageous youth. 
There are bowling alleys and billiard halls ever 
resounding with crash and click. Not least, if last 
recorded, there are countless and inexhaustible 
supplies of cheap refreshments, which never fail to 
find a ready market. As you pass, you are exhort- 
ed to pause and partake. ‘‘ Sandwiches, Sir, sand. 
wiches—very nice ones!” cries a salesman, anxe 
ious for your welfare ; but sandwiches do not rec- 
ommend themselves to your appetite, and you pro- 
ceed. ‘Cakes, Sir, cakes—pies, pies, Sir—confec- 
tionery ?” cries, inquiringly, another disinterested 
dispenser of unsubstantial food; but you are alo 
unmoved to test the quality of his stock. Others 
direct their appeals not so much to individuals as 
to the public at large. ‘‘ Lobsters here,” says a 
purple-faced woman, behind a fish-stand; “ lob- 
sters here, all ready for any gentleman with fine 
big red claws ;” but no such extraordinarily gifted 
gentleman appears, and no sales are effected. Oys- 
ters, however, appear to find greater public favor, 
and the sizzle of fries and roasts salutes the ear, 
while steaming stews perfume the atmosphere. 

It is possible that, somewhere in these sketches, 
allusion may have been made to Beer—that feebie 
hints of the fascination exercised by that fluid over 
the German soul may have been ventured upon— 
that intimations of the passionate and reckless 
abandonment of all other considerations in favor 
of that of beer, which characterizes the German 
spirit, may have been put forth. Even if so, re- 
vived allusions, hints, and intimations become ne- 
cessary when Jones’s Woods are the subject of dis- 
course. Here beer reigns with supremest power. 
It drowns all other thoughts. Its flow is constant 
and unrestrained. Ever-gurgling spigots emit their 
steady streams. Tankards are tossed aloft with 
ceaseless energy. Beside the river which sweeps 
by the ‘‘ Woods” staid Germans stroll, with mugs 
in hand, and gaze with calm contempt upon the 
inferior element that rolls below. They turn away, 
and with rapt countenances, and eyes half closed 
with quiet ecstasy, still sip and sip with smiles of 
saturated joy, as if in meditative dreams reflecting 
on a Paradise where cheese-and-sausage-bearing 
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trees spring up in graceful clusters from the 
prolitic soil of genial islands reposing tran- 
quilly upon the bosom of a sea of beer. 

The scenes at Jones's Woods are not mo- 
notonous. The eye meets always rambling 
groups of men and women, dancing children, 
lads and maidens illustrating young love in- 
fluenced by beer, brisk operations of athletic 
tendency in swings and on ropes, and busy 
effervescence of trade in shops and stalls. 
Sounds of tumbling ten-pins, bullets tapping 
upon targets, hum of talk and laughing out- 
Look closely, and you 
E See that 





peals never diminish. 
will find, too, abundance of incident. 
family party. “A young mother, it would ap- 
pear, draws after her a wicker wagon, in which 
two infants, face to face, recline. The father, 
a fresh-looking German, walks carelessly at a 
little distance. His shaky s‘ep and wander- 
ing eve tell you he has been putting too much 
enemy in his mouth. The young woman 1s 
troubled more for him than for the children. 
People look into the little wagon and laugh, 
and turn jocosely to the mother, who half 
smiles, but languidly, not brightly. What 
can the joke be? You approach nearer, and 
then you find there is but one child, and a fat 
dyll stuck opposite, with very flabby kid face, 
and countenance denoting many nursery strug 
gles. Spite ofits injured nose and absent eye, 
the baby leers fondly upon it, and makes pass- 
es at it through the air—surest sign of infantile | 
affection. You think it a droll idea, this conjunc- 
tion of stuffed image and young flesh, and take op- | 
portunity to inquire what it means. You learn, | 
and then you do not laugh, like the rest, that the 
wagon once bore a pair of little Knaben, and that 
when the oldest languished and drooped to death 
the other sickened too, missing his crib-fellow, and 
could only be appeased by this kid and cotton-wool 
substitute, from which he never would be separat- 
ed, least of all in his out-door rides. 

While this is told you, the father has joined the 
merry sportsmen who find satisfaction in pop-guns. 
He has tried a shot. Some one claps him on the 
back and cries Bravo!” He dilates a little, and 
essays another. He is incited to shoot for wagers. 
His wife murmurs dissuasions; but he tips her a 
grimace of deep import, as to say, ‘* See, now, how I 


yy 
if 
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will fleece these fellows !” 
ing men, with very oily hair, and hooked noses, 
and close-knit brows, and glaring costume—urge 
him on. Money is put up. The hook-nosed men 
miss shabbily, and tipsy Germany wins. He 
thrusts the coins into his outer pocket, and draw- 
ing forth his handkerchief a minute later, uncon- 
scionsly scatters th~-1 over the ground. Another 
match, and he wins again. Exultant, he boister- 
ously consents that the stakes shall be greatly aug- 
He collects all his possessions and de- 
posits them. This time he loses every thing. 

He withdraws, de d, and rejoins his wife 
She does not reproach him, but tells him that he 
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“THEIR MOTHER ‘TWIXT THE SHAFTS DID FARE.” 


was deceived—that his first winnings were per- 
mitted only for the purpose of leading him on to 
larger risks. He doubts, but will have positive 
assurance. He stumbles up to make investiga- 
tions, and is repulsed. He persists, and is hustled 
off, a little bruised and much torn. He suddenly 
lLecomes repentant, and rejoining his wife, hovers 
round the wagon as she draws it away. 

A little after noon the visitors evince a disposi- 
tion to settle near the centre of the Woods. You 
learn that a tight-rope performance is to be pro- 
vided. This must be seen. At an elevation so 
great that you have not before noticed it stretches 
the line—an airy nothing. People say, with evi- 
dent complacency, that the last night’s rain has 
made it so slippery that the danger is extreme. 
Presently the funambulist appears. He is clad in 
white shirt and trowsers, without coat or hat, and 
with slippers on his feet. You ask who he is, and 





are told his name is Chiarini, and that he appears | 


thus simply dressed “‘ out of respect to the day.” 
You are convinced that the day will feel honored 
by this mark of Mr. Chiarini’s respect. 

Ile begins his evolutions, and the crowd ap- 
plauds noisily. He skips about, and lies down 
flat, and elevates his feet, and in many other ways 
forsakes safety and invites danger. Now he dar- 
ingly spins round, teetotum-like. But stop—he 
swerves, his foot slips, his balance-pole rushes 
through the air; will he fall? The crowd gasps 
and shudders, then rushes off a little to give him 
a good clear space to drop upon, if he must come 


down. But no; he clings closely, and by a con- 
vulsive writhe restores his equilibrium. New and 
louder shouts encourage him, and he persists in 
more audacious efforts. At length, exhausted, he 
retires, and the throng dissolves to seek again 
fresh pleasures and fresh beer. 

Thus pass the Sundays in the Woods of Jones, 


PLAGUE OF ELLIANT. 


BRETTON.) 


THE 
(FROM THE 

[A large proportion of the ballads still sung in the 
gatherings of the Breton peasantry—at the * pardon” 
of the patron saint, the festivities of the wedding, or the 
r—relate to histor- 
of these time-wo 





consecration of the new threshing 
ical events of remote antiquity. 

but deeply-stamped pieces of old bardic coinage, n 
come down to exclusive circulation among hard peasant- 
hands, but still precious for the quality of its true poetic 
metal, and venerable for its ancient mint-mark, is the 
ballad of ‘* The Plague of Elliant,"’ of which the follow- 
ing is as literal a version, I think, as can be made from 
the Breton intothe English. I have preserved the metre 
of the original, so that my version may be sung to 
Breton air of the “ Bosen Elliant." The plague which 
the ballad commemorates ravaged Brittany in the sixth 
century. The Book of Llandaff (in Jesus College, Ox- 
ford) contains an account of this plague in an abridgment 
of the life of enole, 
by Gurdestin, abbot of the convent. 
special mention is made of the ravages of the plague in 
the parish of Elliant, though the country immediately 
round about it is said to have been preserved from the 
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made in the ninth century | 





scourge by the prayers of a saintly hermit named 
tasian. He is mentioned in the ballad, which, like 
all other ballads in M. de Villemarqué's ** Barsaz 
Breiz" (from which my translation was made), was 
taken down from oral recitation of the Breton peas- 
antry.] 

’*Twixt Faoiiet and Llangolan 

There lives a bard, a holy man— 

His name is Father Rasian. 


On Faoiiet his hest he laid: 
‘Let every month a mass be said, 
And bells be rung, and prayers be read.” 


In Elliant the plague is o’er, 
But not till it had raged full sore: 
It slew seven thousand and five score. 


Death unto Elliant hath gone down, 
No living soul is in the town— 
No living soul but twe alone. 





A crone of sixty years is one, 
The other is her only son. 


“The Plague,” quoth she, “is on our door- 
sill; 

Twill enter if it be Ged’s will; 

But till it enter Lide we still.” 


Through Elliant’s streets who wills to go, 
Every where will find grass to mow— 


Every where, save in two wheel-ruts bare, 
Where the wheels of the dead-cart wont to fare. 


His heart were flint that had not wept, 
Through Elliant’s grass-grown streets who stept, 


To see eighteen carts, each with its load— 
Eighteen at the grave-yard, eighteen on the road. 


Nine children of one house there were 
Whom one dead-cart to the grave did bear: 
Their mother ’twixt the shafts did fare. 


The father, whistling, walked behind, 
With a careless step and a mazy mind. 


The mother shriek’d and call’d on God, 
Crush’, soul and body, beneath her load. 


‘God, help me bury my children nine, 

And I vow thee a cord of the wax so fine: 

A cord of the wax so long and fine, {shrine. 
To go thrice round the church and thrice round the 


Nine sons I had; I bare them all; 
Now Death has ta’en them, great and small. 


Hath ta’en them all from my own door-stone: 


None left, e’en to give me to drink—not one!" 


The church-yard to the walls brims o'er, 

The church is full to the steps of the door: 
They must bless fields, if they’d bury more. 
There grows an oak by the church-yard wall, 
From the top-bough hangs a white grave pall— 
The Plague hath taken one and all, 
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ABEL IN GENEBAL 


Entereaé according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1859, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York, 


TRUMP S&S. 
BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
CHAPTER LXIX. 


THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE. 


GeverAt Betcn’s office was in the lower part 
of Nassau Street. At the outer door there was 
a modest slip of a tin sign, “ Arcularius Belch, 
Attorney and Counselor.” The room itself 
was dingy and forlorn. There was no carpet 
on the floor, the windows were very dirty, and 
slats were broken out of the blinds—the chairs 
did not match—there was a wooden book-case, 
with a few fat law-books lounging upon the 
shelves, the table was a chaos of pamphlets, 
printed forms, newspapers, and files of letters, 
with a huge inkstand, inky pens, and a great 
wooden sand-box. Upon each side of the chim- 
ney, the grate in which was piled with crushed 
pieces of waste paper, and the bars of which 
were discolored with tobacco juice, stood two 
large spittoons, the only unsoiled articles in the 
office. 

This was the place in which General Belch 
did business. It had the atmosphere of Law. 
But, above all, it was the spot where, with one 
leg swinging over the edge of the table and one 
hand waving in earnest gesticulation, General 
Belch could say to every body who came, and 
especially to his poorer fellow-citizens, “TI ask 
no office, I am content with my moderate prac- 
tice. Itis enough for me in this glorious coun- 
try to be a friend of the people.” 

As he said this—or only implied it in saying 
something else—the broken slats, the dirty win- 
dows, the uncarpeted floor, the universal un- 
tidiness, whispered in the mind of the hearer, 
» Amen!” 

His residence, however, somewhat atoned for 
the discomfort of his office. Not unfrequently 
he entertained his friends sumptuously; and 
whenever any of the representatives of his party, 
who acted in Congress as his private agents, had 
succeeded—as on one occasion, already commem- 
orated, the Hon. Mr. Ele had done—in putting 
a finer edge upon a favorite axe, General Belch 
entertained a select circle who agreed with him 
in his political philosophy, and were particular 
friends of the people and of the popular institu- 
tions of their country. 

Abel Newt had already called at the General's 
office, and had received overtures from that gen- 
tleman, who offered him Mr. Bodley’s seat in 
Congress, upon condition that he was able to see 
things from particular points of view. 

“Mr. Watkins Bodley, it seems,” said Gen- 
eral Belch, ‘‘and I regret to say it, is in strait- 
ened pecuniary circumstances. I understand 
he will feel that he owes it to his family to re- 
sign before the next session. ‘There will be a 
vacancy; and I am glad to say that the party is 
just now in a happy state of harmony, and that 
my influence will secure your nomination. But 
come up to-night and talk it over. I have asked 
Ele and Slugby, and a few others—friends, of 
course—and I hope Mr. Bat will drop in. You 
know Aquila Bat?” 

‘By reputation,”’ replied Abel. 

“He is a very quiet man, but very shrewd. 
He gives great dignity and weight to the party. 
A tremendous lawyer Bat is. I suppose he is at 
the very head of the profession in this country. 
You'll come ?” 

Abel was most happy to accept, for the rooms in 
Grand Street had become inconceivably gloomy. 
There were no more little parties there: the 
last one was given in honor of Mrs. Sligo Moul- 
trio—before her marriaye. The elegant youth 
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fell off from frequent 
ing Abel’s rooms, for 
he always proposed 
cards, and the stakes 
were enormous; which 
was a depressing cir- 
cumstance to young 
gentlemen who main- 
ly depended upon the 
paternal purse. Such 
young gentlemen as 
Zephyr Wetherley, 
who was for a long 
time devoted to young 
Mrs. Mellish Whitloe, 
and sent her the love- 
liest fans, and but- 
tons, and little trink- 
ets, which he selected 
at Marquand’s. But 
when the year came 
round the bill was in- 
closed to Mr. Wether- 
ley, senior, who, after 
a short and warm in- 
terview with his son 
Zephyr, inclosed it in 
turn to Whitloe him- 
self; who smiled, and 
paid it, and advised 
his wife to buy her 
own jewelry in future, 

It was not pleasant 
for young Wetherley, 
and his friends in a 
similar situation, to 
sit down to a night at 
cards with such a des- 
perate player as Abel 





Newt. Besides, his 
rooms had lost that 
air of voluptuous ele- 


OFPICE, which was for- 


gance 


merly so unique. The 
furniture was worn out and not replaced. The 
decanters and bottles were no longer kept in a 


pretty sideboard, but stood bol lly out, ready for 








instant service; and whenever one of the old 
set of men happened in, he was very likely to 
find a gentleman—whose toilet was suspicio 

ly fine, whose gold looked like gilt--who mad 
himself entirely at home with Abel and his 
rooms, and whose conversation indicated that his 


familiar haunts were race-courses, bar-rooms, 
and gambling-houses 

It was unanimously decreed that Abel Newt 
had Jost tone. Ilis dress was gradually becom- 
ing flashy. Younger sisters, who had heard 
their elders, who were married now, speak of 
the fascinating Mr. Newt, perceived that the f. 
cinating Mr. Newt was a little too familiar when 
he flirted, and that his breath was offensive wit! 
spirituous fumes. He was in the gentle 
men’s dressing-room. The stories he told there 
were of such a character, and he told them so 
loudly, that more than once some husband, 
whose wife was in the neighboring room, had 
remonstrated with him. Sligo Moultrie, during 
one of the winters that he passed in the city aft- 
er his marriage, had a fierce quarrel with Abel 
for that very reason. They would have come to 
blows, but that their friends parted them. Mr. 
Moultrie sent a friend with a note the following 
morning, and Mr. Newt acknowledged that he 
had been rude. 

But when Louis Wilkottle said one evening 
at Mrs. Winslow Orry’s that Abel Newt had 
grown vulgar, all the people who heard him, 
and had long thought so, were immensely sur- 
prised. Their next that, Lou 
Wilkottle never originated any observation, he 
must have heard somebody say it. Then, again, 
as he was always the staff of Mrs. Bleecker Van 
Kraut, it was not a very complicated process by 
which the mind of Society reached the conclu- 
sion that that lady had said so, That lady, in- 
deed, was known to express only the opinions 
of a set it was the set. It was enougl 
The Van Kraut property had 
Newt as vulgar. hen came the failure. 
Abel Newt was no longer er 
months in advance. He no longer received re 
tainers of flowers for future dinners. 

In the evening, at General Belch’s, Abel was 
presented to all the guests. Mr. Ele was happy 
to remember a previous occasion upon which 
he had had the honor, ete. Mr. Enos Slugby 
(Chairman of our Ward Committee. whispered 
Belch, audibly, as he introduced him) was very 
glad to know a gentleman who bore so distin- 
guished a name. Every body had a little com- 
pliment, to which Abel bowed and smiled po- 
litely, while he observed that the residence was 
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much more comfortable than the office of Gen- 
eral Belch. 

‘They went into the dining-room and sat down 
to what Mr. Slugby called ‘a Champagne sup- 
They ate birds and oysters, and drank 
Then they ate jellies, blanc-mange, and 
Then they ate nuts and fruit, and 

Then every thing was removed, 
and fresh decanters. fresh glasses, and a box 
of cigars were placed upon the table, and the 
servants were told that they need not come until 
summoned. 

At this pointad 
opened the door. 
ed forward. 

‘*Mv dear Mr. Bat, I am very happy. 
here, Sir. Gentlemen, you all know Mr, Bat.” 

The company was silent for a moment, and 
bowed. Abel looked up and saw a man who 
seemed to be made of parcliment, and his com- 
plexion, of the hue of dried apples, suggested 
that he was usually kept in a warm green satchel. 

After a little more murmuring of talk around 
the table, General Belch said, in a louder voice, 

“Gentlemen, we have a new friend among 


per.” 
wine. 
ice-cream. 

drank coffee. 


crave, thin, little old man 


General Belch rose and rush- 
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of the town gradually | us, and a little business tosettle to-night. Sup- 


pose we talk it over.” 

There was a general filling of glasses and a 
hum of assent. 

“T learn,” said the General, whiffing the 
smoke from his mouth, “that our worthy friend 
and able representative; Watkins Bodley, is 
about resigning, in consequence of private em 
barrassments, and he must have a successor.” 

Every body poured out smoke and looked at 
the speaker, except Mr. Bat, who seemed to be 
undergoing a little more drying up, and was 
staring at a picture of General Jackson, which 
hung upon the wall, 

“That successor, I need not say, of course,” 
continued General Belch, “ must be a good man 
and a faithful adherent of the party. He must 
be the consistent enemy of a purse-proud aris- 
tocracy.” 

“He must, indeed,” said Mr. Enos Slugby, 
whisking a little of the ash from his cigar off an 
embroidered shirt-bosom, in doing which the 
flash from a diamond ring upon his finger daz- 
zled Abel, who had turned as he spoke, 

‘He must espouse the immortal cause of 
popular rights, and be willing to spend and be 
spent for the people.” 

“‘That’s it,” said Mr. William Condor, whose 
sinecure under government was not worth less 
than twenty thousand a year. 

**He must always uphold the honor of the 
glorious flag of our country.” 

‘*Excuse me, General Belch, but I must 
propose three cheers,” interrupted Alderman 
MacDennis O’Rourke; and the three cheers 
were heartily given. 

“And this candidate must be equally the 
foe of class legislation and the friend of state 
rights.” 

Ilere Mr. Bat moved his head, as if he were 
assenting to a remark of his friend General 
Jackson. 

“And I surely need not add that it would be 
the first and most sacred point of honor with 
this candidate to serve his party in every thing, 
to be the unswerving advocate of all its meas- 
ures, and implicitly obedient to all its behests,” 
said General Belch. 

“Which behests are to be learned by him 
from the authorized leaders of the party,” said 
Mr. Enos Slugby. 

‘Certainly,” said half of the gentlemen. 

“Of course,” said the other half, 

During the remarks that General Belch had 
been making his eyes were fixed upon Abel 
Newt, who understood that this was a political 
examination, in which the questions asked in 
cluded the answers that were to be given 
When the General had ended the 
sat intently smoking for some time, and filling 
and emptying their 

“Mr. Bat,” said General Belch, “ what is your 
view 2?” 

Mr. Bat removed his eyes froni General Jack- 
son's portrait, and cleared his throat. 

“T think,” he said, closing his eyes, and rub 
bing his fingers along his eyebrows, ** that the 
party holding to the only constitutional national 
policy is to be supported at all hazards, and I 
think the great party to which we belong is 
that party. Our principles are all true, and our 
measures are all just. Speculative persons and 
dreamers talk about independent political ac- 
tion. But politics always beget parties. Gov- 
ernments are always managed by parties, and 
parties are always managed by—’ 

The dried-apple complexion at this point as 
sumed an ashy hue, as if something very indis 
creet had been almost uttered. Mr. Bat’s eves 
opened and saw Abel’s fixed upon him with a 
peculiar intelligence. ‘The whole party looked 
a little alarmed at Mr. Bat, and apprehensivels 
at the new-comer. Mr. Ele frowned at General 
Bel h, 

‘What does he mean?” 
ut Abel relieved the embarrassment by qui- 

completing Mr. 
3at’s sentence- 


the 


com) any 


classes, 


etly 
—‘*by mana- 
gers.” 
Hlis black eves rlit- 


tered around the ta- 
ble, and Mr. Ele re 
membered a remark 
of General 3elch’s 
about Mr. Newt's rid- 
ing upon the shoul- 


ders of his fellow-la- 


borers. 


“Exactly, by the 
managers,” said evy- 
ery body. 

“* And now,” said 


General Belch, cheer- 
fully, ‘* whom had we 
better propose to our 
fellow - citizens as a 
proper candidate for 
their suffrages to suc- 
ceed the Hon. Mr. 
Bodley ?” 

He leaned back and 
puffed. Mr. Ele, who 
had had a little previ- 
ous conversation with 
the host, here rose and 
said, that, if he might 
venture, he would say, 
although it was an en- 
tirely unpremeditated 
thing, which had, in 
fact, only struck him 
while he had been sit- 
ting at that hospita- 
ble board, but had im- 
pressed him so forci- 
bly that he could not 
resist speaking — if 
he might venture, he 
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would say that he knew a most able and highly 
accomplished gentleman—in fact, it had occurred 
to him that there was then present a gentleman 
who would be precisely the man whom they 
might present to the people as a candidate suit. 
able in every way. 

General Belch looked at Abel, and said, “Mr, 
Ele, whom do you mean ?” 

“T refer to Mr. Abel Newt,” responded the 
Hon. Mr. Ele. 

The company looked as companies which 
have been prepared for a surprise always look 
when the surprise comes. 

“Is Mr. Newt sound in the faith?” asked 
Mr. William Condor, smiling. 

**T answer for him,” replied Mr. Ele, 

“For instance, Mr. Newt,” said Mr. Enes 
Slugby, who was interested in General Belch's 
little plans, ‘‘you have no doubt that Congress 
ought to pass the grant to purchase the land for 
Fort Arnold, which has been offered to it by 
the company of which our friend General Belch 
is counsel ?” 

“None at all,”’ replied Abel. 
work for it as hard as I could.” 

This was not unnatural, because General Belch 
had promised him an interest in the sale, 

*Reaily, then,” said Mr. William Condor, 
who was also a proprietor, ‘I do not see that a 
better candidate could possibly be offered to our 
fellow-citizens. The General Committee mect 
to-morrow night. They will cail the primaries, 
and the convention will meet next week. I 
think we all understand each other. We know 
the best men in our districts to go to the con- 
vention. The thing seems to me to be very 
plain.” 

“* Very,” said the others, smoking. 

‘Shall it be Abel Newt?" said Mr. Condor, 
yt’ answered the chorus, 

**] propose the health of the Honorable Abel 
Newt, whom I cordially welcome as a colleague," 
said Mr. Ele. 

3umpers were drained, It 
night, and the gentlemen rose. 
Abel, and shook his hand; then they swarmed 
into the hall and put on their hats and coats, 

‘Stay, Newt,” whispered Belch, and Abc] 


“T should 









was past mid- 
They came to 


lingered. 

The Honorable B. J. Ele also lingered, as if 
he would like to be the last out of the house; 
for although this distinguished statesman did 
not care to do otherwise than as General Belch 
anxious to be the Gener. 


commanded, he was 
il’s chief butler, while the remark about riding 
on his companions’ shoulders and the personal 


impression Abel had made upon him had gerj- 
ously alarmed him. 

While he was busily looking at the portrait 
of General Jackson, General Belch stepped up 
to him and put out his hand. 

Good-night, my Ele! Thank you! 
thank you! ‘These things will not be forgotten, 
Good-night! good-night!” And he backed the 
Hionorable Barabbas out of the room. into the 
hall. 

* This is your coat, I think,” said he, taking 
up a garment and helping Mr. Ele to get it on, 
** Ah, you luxurious dog! you're a pretty friend 
of the people, with such a splendid coat as this. 
Good-night! good-night !” he added, helping his 
guest toward the door. 

‘‘ Hallo, Condor!’ he shouted up the street. 
*¢ Here’s Ele—don’'t leave him behind—wait for 
him!” 

He put him out of the door, ‘There, my 
dear fellow, Condor’s waiting for you! Good- 
night! ‘Ten thousand thanks! A pretty friend 
of the people, he vi? Gor d-night ia 

General Belch closed the door and returned 
to the drawing-room. Abel Newt was sitting 
with one leg over the back of the chair, and a 
tumbler of brandy before him, smoking. 

**God!” said Abel, laughing, as the General 
returned, ‘‘I wouldn’t treat 2 nizycr as you do 
that man,” 


dear 


JIM AND MR, SLUGBY. 











“My dear Mr. Representative,” returned 
Belch, “you, as a legislator and public man, 
ought to know that Order is Heaven's first law.” 








CHAPTER LXX. 
MENTOR AND TELEMACHUS. 

Drawise his chair near to Abel's, General 
Belch lighted a cigar, and said: 

‘You see it’s not so very hard.” 

Abel looked inquiringly. 

“To go to Congress,” answered Belch. 

“Yes, but I’m not elected yet, thank you.” 

General Arcularius Belch blew a long, slow 
cloud, and gazed at Abel with a kind of fond 
superiority. Abel felt it, and chafed. 

‘What do you mean by looking so?” asked 
he. 

“My dear Newt, I was not aware that you 
had such a soft spot. No, positively, I did not 
know that you had so much to learn. It is in- 
conceivable.” 

The General smiled, and smoked, and loc ked 
blandly at his companion. Abel resolved that, 
at least, he would not show the softness of cu- 
riosity, and held his tongue. 

“You're not elected yet, hey?” 
General, with an amused laugh. 

‘* Not that I am aware of,” said Abel, smiling. 

‘“‘ Why, my dear fellow, who on earth do you 
suppose does the electing *” 

‘I thought the people were the source of 
power,” replied Abel, in an axiom, and a good 


asked the 








‘deal nettled, but concealing it so well that 


Belch exclaimed, 

‘‘Hallo! I see you’re gumming. However, 
there’s one thing. You know you'll have to 
speak after the election. Did you ever speak ?” 

*“‘ Not since school,” replied Abel. 

“Well, you know the eue. I gave it to you 
to-night. The next thing is, how strong can 

you come down?” 

“You know, I've failed.” 

“Of course you have. That’s the reason the 
boys will expect you to be very liberal.” 

“How much?” inquired Abel. 

“Let’me see. ‘There'll be the printing, 
halls, lights, ballots, advertisements— Well, I 
should say a hundred dollars, and about four 
hundred for extras. Five hundred dollars for 
the election, and as much more for the com- 
mittee.” 

‘Devil! that’s rather strong!” replied Abel. 

*¢ Not at ail,” said General Belch. ‘ You’re 
going to Washington secures the grant, and the 
grant nets you at least three thousand dollars 
upon every share. It’s a good thing, and very 
liberal at that price. By-the-by, don’t forget 
that you’re a perty man of another sort. You 
do the dancing business, and flirting—” 

**Pish!” eried Abel, * milk for babes !”’ 

“Exactly. And you're going to a place 
that swarms with babes. So give ’em milk. 
Work the men through their wives, and mis- 
tresses, and daughters. It isn’t much under- 
stood yet—but it is a great idea.” 

“Why don’t you go to Congress?” asked 
Abel, suddenly. 

“It isn’t for my interest,” answered the Gen- 
eral. ‘I make more by staying out.” 

‘* How many members are there for Belch ?” 
continued Abel. 

The General did not quite like the question, 
nor the tone in which it was asked. His fat 
nose glistened for a moment, while his mouth 
twisted into a smile, and he answered, 

“They're only for Belch as far as Belch is 
for them—” 

“Or as far as Belch makes them think he 
is,’ answered Abel, smiling. 

The General siniled too, for he found the 
game going against him, 

‘*We were speaking of your speech,” said he. 
“ Now, Newt, the ‘thing ’s in your own hands. 
You've a future before you. With the drill of 
the party, and with your talents, you ought to 
do any thing.” 

“Too many rivals,” said Abel, curtly. 

** My dear fellow, what are the odds? They 
can’t do any thing outside the party, or without 
the drill.. Make it their interest not to be am- 
bitious, and they’re quiet enough. Here’s Will- 
iam Condor—lovely, lovely William. He loves 
the people so dearly that he does nothing for 
them at twenty thousand dollars a year. Tell 
him that you will secure him his place, he’s 
your humble servant. Of course he is. Now 
I am more familiar with the- details of these 
things, and I’m always at your service. Before 
you go there will be a caucus of the friends of 
the grant, which you must attend, and make a 
speech.” 

‘¢ Another speech ?” said Abel. 

‘My dear fellow, you are now a speech- 
maker by profession. Now that you are in 
Congress, you will never be free from the ora- 
torical liability. Wherever two or three are 
gathered together, and you are one of them, 
you'll have to return thanks, and wave the glo- 
rious flag of our country. And you'll have to 
begin very soon.” 





CHAPTER LXXI. 
WIRES. 


GENERAL Betcn was right. Abel had to be- 
gin very soon. The committee met and called 
the meetings. The members of the committee, 
each in his own district, called to consult with 
various people, whom they found generally at 
corner groceries. They were large, coarse-teat- 
ured, hulking men, and were all named Jim, or 
Tom, or. Ned. 

“ What’ll you have, Jim ?” 

“Well, Sir, it’s so carly in the.day that I 
can’t go any thing stronger than brandy.” 

“'Two- cocktails—stiff,” was the word of the 
gentleman to the bar-keeper 


The companions took their glasses, and sat 
down behind a heavy screen. 

‘Well, Sir, what’s the word ? 
going to be more meetin’s.’ ; 

“Yes, Jim. Bodley has res 

“Who's the man, Mr. Slugby ?” asked Jim, 
as if to bring matters to a point. 

“Mr. Abel Newt has been mentioned,” re- 
plied the gentleman with the diamond ring, 


I see there’s 











which he had slipped into his waistcoat pocket 
before the interview. 

Jim cocked his eye at his glass, which was 
nearly empty. 








‘Here! another cocktail,” cried Mr. Slugby 
to the bar-tender. 

“Son of old Newt that bust t’other day ? 

* The same.” 

“Well, I ’spose it’s all right,” said Jim, as 
he began his second tumbler. 

“Oh, yes. Ile’s all right. Te understands 
things, and he’s coming down rather strong. 
By-the-by, I've never paid you that ten dollars.” 

And Mr. Slugby pulled out a bill of that 
amount and handed it to Jim, who received it 
as if he were rather unexpectedly pleased, and 
did not recall any such amount as owing to him. 

‘*T suppose the boys will be thirsty,” said Mr. 
Enos Slugby. 

“ There never’s nothin’ to make a man thirsty 
ekal to a “lection,” answered Jim, with his huge 
features grinning 

“Well, the fellows work well, and deserve it. 
Here, you needn’t go out of your district you 
know, and this will be enough.” He handed 
ten dollars more. ‘* Have ’em up in time, and 
don’t let them get high until after the election 
of delegates. It was thought that perhaps Mr. 
Musher and I had better go to the Convention. 
It’s just possible, Jim, that some of Bodley’s 
friends may make trouble.” 

“* No fear, Mr. Slugby, we'll take care of that. 
Who do you want for chairman of the meeting?” 
answered Jim. 

‘* Edward Gasserly is the best chairman. He 
understands things.” 

“Very well, Sir, all right,” said Jim. 

“Remember, Jim, Wednesday night, seven 
o'clock. You'll want thirty men to make eyv- 
ery thing short and sure. Gasserly, chairman, 
Musherand Slugby, delegates. And you needn't 
say any thing about Abel Newt, because that 
will all be settled in the Convention; and the 
delegates of the people will express their will 
there as they choose. I'll write the names on 
this.” 

Mr. Slugby tore off a piece of paper from a 
letter in his pocket, and wrote the names. He 
handed the list, and taking out his watch, said, 

“ Bless my soul, I’m engaged at cleven, and 
*tis quarter past. Good-by, Jim, and if any 
thing goes wrong let me know.” 

‘*Sartin, Sir,” replied Jim, and Mr. Slugby 
departed. 

Mr. William Condor had a similar interview 
with Tom, and Mr. Ele took a friendly glass 
with Ned. And other Mr. Slugbys, and Con- 
dors, and Eles, had little interviews with other 
red-faced, trip-hammer-fisted Jims, Toms, and 
Neds. These healths being duly drunk, the 
placards were posted. They were headed with 
the inspiring words, ‘Liberty and Equality,” 
and summoned the legal voters to assemble in 

Primary meetings and elect delegates to a con- 
vention to nominate a representative. The Hon. 
Mr. Bodley’s letter of resignation was subjoined : 


“ Fertow-Citizexs,—Deeply grateful for the 
honorable trust you have so long confided to me, 
nothing but the imperative duty of attending to 
my private affairs, seriously injured by my pub- 
lic occupations, would induce me to resign it 
into your hands. But while his party may de- 
mand much of every patriot, there is a point, 
which every honest man feels, at which he may 
retire. I should be deeply grieved to take this 
step did I not know how many abler representa- 
tives you can find in the ranks of that constitu- 
ency of which any man may be proud. I leave 
the halls of Legislation at a moment when our 
party is consolidated, when its promise for the 
future was never more brilliant, when peace 
and prosperity seem to have taken up their per- 
manent abode in our happy country, on whose 
soil every man, woman, and child enjoys his 
birth-right of inalienable liberty, and whose 
triumphant experiment of popular institutions 
makes every despot shake upon his throne. Gen- 
tlemen, in bidding you farewell I can only say 
that, should the torch of the political incendiary 
ever be applied to the sublime fabric of our sys- 
tem, and those institutions which were laid in 
our father’s struggles and cemented with their 
blood, should totter and crumble, I, for one, 
will be found going down with the ship, and 
waving the glorious flag of our country above 
the smouldering ruins of that moral night. 

“JT am, Fellow-Citizens, your obliged, faith- 
ful, and humble servant, 


* Watkins Bopiey.” 


In pursuance of the call the meetings were 
held. Jim, Tom, and Ned were early on the 
ground in their respective districts, with about 
thirty chosen friends. In Jim’s district Mr. 
Gasserly was elected chairman, and Messrs, 
Musher and Slugby delegates to the Convention. 
Mr. Slugby, who was present when the result 
Was announced, said that it was extremely in- 
convenient for him to go; but that he held it to 
be the duty of every man to march at the call 
of the party. His private affairs would undoubt- 
edly suffer, but he held that every man’s private 
interest must give way to the good of his party. 
He could say the same thing for his friend, Mr, 
Musher, who was not present. But he should 
say to Musher—Musher, the people want us to 





go, and go we must. With the most respectful 
| gratitude he accepted the appointment for him- 
} self and Musher. 

This brisk little off-hand speech was received 
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with great favor. Immediately upon its conclu- 
sion Jim moved an adjournment, which was 
unanimously carried, and Jim led the way to a 
neighboring corner, where he expended a rea- 
sonable proportion of the money which Slugby 
had given him. 

A few evenings afterward the Convention 
met. Mr. Slugby was appointed President, and 
Mr. William Condor Secretary. The Hon. B. 
J. Ele presented a series of resolutions, which 
were eloquently advocated by General Arcula- 
rius Belch. At the conclusion of his speech the 
Honorable A. Bat made a speech, which the 
daily Flag of the Country the next morning call- 
ed “a dry disquisition about things in general,” 
but which the /vening Banner of the Union de- 
clared to be “one of his most statesmanlike ef- 
forts.” 

After these proceedings the Convention pro- 
ceeded to the ballot, when it was found that 
nine-tenths of all the votes cast were for Abel 
Newt, Esquire. 

General Belch rose, and, in an enthusiastic 
manner, moved that the nomination be declared 
unanimous, It was carried with acclamation. 
Mr. Musher proposed an adjournment, to meet 
at the polls. ‘The vote was unanimous. Mr. 
Enos Slugby rose, and called for three cheers 
for ‘the Honorable Abel Newt, our next tal- 
ented and able representative in Congress.” 
The Convention rose and roared. 

‘*Members of the Convention who wish to 
call upon the candidate will fall into line,” 
shouted Mr. Condor; then leading the way, and 
followed by the members, he went down stairs 
into the street. A band of music was at hand, 
by some thoughtful care, and following the beat 
of drums and clangor of brass the Convention 
marched toward Grand Street: 

ee ae 
CHAPTER LXXII. 
THE INDUSTRIOUS APPRENTICE, 

Goop news fly fast. On the wings of the 
newspapers the nomination of Abel Newt reach- 
ed Delatield, where Mr. Savory Gray still mould- 
ed the youthful mind. He and his boys sat at 
dinner. 

“Fish! fish! 
** Don’t you like fish, Farthingale ?’ 

Farthingale was a new boy, who blushed and 
said, promptly, 

“Oh! yes, Sir.” 

“Don’t you like fish, Mark Blanding? Your 
brother Gyles used to,” asked Mr. Gray. 

“Yes, Sir,’ replied that youth, slowly, and 
with a certain expression in his eye, ‘‘ I suppose 
I do.” 

* All boys who are in favor of having fish din- 
ner on Fridays will hold up their right hands,” 
said Mr. Gray. He looked eagerly round the 
table. ‘Come, come! up, up, up!” said he, 
good-naturedly. 

“That’s it. Mrs. Gray, fish on Fridays.” 

“Mr. Gray,” said Mark Blanding. 

‘““Well, Mark?” 

* Ain’t fish cheaper than meat?” 

“ Mark, I am ashamed of you. 
this instant.” 

Mark was unjust, for Uncle Savory had no 
thought of indulging his purse, but only his 
palate. 

When the criminal was gone Mr. Gray drew 
a paper from his pocket and said, 

“Boys, attend! In this paper, which is a 
New York paper, there is an account of the 
nomination of a member of Congress—a mem- 
ber of Congress, boys,” he repeated, slowly, 
dwelling upon the words to impress their due 
importance. ‘What do you think his name 
is? Who do you suppose it is who is nomina- 
ted for Congress ?” 

He waited a moment, but the boys, not hav- 
ing the least idea, were silent. 

**Well, it is Abel Newt, who used to sit at 
this very table. Abel Newt, one of Mr. Gray’s 
boy "Wei 

He waited another moment, while they all 
looked at him, holding their knives and forks. 

“And there is not one of you, who, if he be 
a good boy, may not arrive at the same emi- 
nence. I advise Mark Blanding to take great 
care, or he may disgrace himself and all his 
friends. But think, boys, any one of you, if 
you are good, may one day get nominated to 
Congress, as the Honorable Mr. Newt is, who 
was once a scholar here, just like you. Hurrah 
for Mr. Gray’s boys! Now eat your dinners.” 


I like fish,” said Mr. Gray. 


’ 


Go to bed 


LITERARY. 

Harper & Brotusrrs’ list of new hooks for No- 
vember comprises Tit VirGINrans, by Thackeray, 
complete; Charles Reade’s A Goop FicGur, also 
complete; Hannry Leg, a novel, and other books 
of which we shall speak hereafter. Of ‘* The Vir- 
ginians” it is unnecessary to say any thing; Reade’s 
novel is an admirable series of pictures of old life 
in Holland—rich, racy, and capital in all respects. 
‘* Harry Lee” is the story of a New York boy who 
is picked up by another and led to the news-hoys’ 
lodging-place, and thence furnished with a West- 
ern home. ‘The story is simply and touchingly 
told; and the only objection we can possibly sug- 
gest to the book is the liabilitv under which the 
reader will find himself instantly placed of putting 
his hand in his pocket and forthwith making a 


s 


large donation to this worthy charity. No one can 
read the book and resist this temptation. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE TRIAL OF BROWN AND THE OTHER ovrT- 
LAWS. 

Tur trial of Grown and other Harper's Ferry conspira- 

rs commenced at Charlestown, Virginia, on October 

25, in the Magistrates’ Court. Colonel Davenport was 

the nresidine.J ustice, and the following magistrates were 
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associated with him on the bench: Dr. Alexander, John 
J. Lock, John F. Smith, Thomas H. Willis, Gec Ww. 
Eichelberger, Charles H. Lewis, and Moses W. Burr. 
At half past ten o'clock the Sheriff was directed to brine 
in the prisoners, who were conducted from the jail un. 
der a guard of eighty armed men. A guard was also 
stationed around the court. The Court-house was brfst- 
ling with bayonets on all sides. Charles B. Harding 
Esq., acted us attorney for the county, assisted by An. 
drew Hunter, Counsel for the Commonwealth. © The 
prisoners were brought in, Brown and Edwin Coppick 
manacled together. Brown seemed weak and haggard 
with eyes swollen from the effects of wounds on the lic ad. 
Coppick is uninjured. Stephens seemed less injured than 
Brown, but looked haggard and depressed. Both have a 
number of wounds on the head. John Copland is a bright 
mulatto, about twenty-five years old, and Shields Green 





is a dark negro, aged about thi y- 

Sheriff Campbell read the commitment of the prison- 
ers, who were charged with treason and’ murder. 

ASSIGNMENT OF COUNSEL—BROWN’S SPEECH, 

Mr. Harding, the attorney for the State, asked that the 
Court might assign counsel for the prisoners, if they had 
none, 

The Court then inquired if the prisoners had counsel. 

In reply Old Brown addressed the Court as follows: 

* Virerntans—I did not ask for any quarter at the 
time I was taken. I did not ask to have my life spared. 
The Governor of the State of Virginia tendered me his 
assurance that I should have a fair trial; but under no 
circumstances whatever will I be able to have a fair trial. 
If you seek my blood, you can have it at any moment, 
without this mockery of a trial. I have had no counsel; 
I have not been able to advise with any one. I know no- 
thing about the feelings of my fellow-prisoners, and am 
utterly unable to attend in any way to my own defense. 
My memory don't serve me; my health is insufficient, 
althoughimproving. There are mitigating circumstances 
that I would urge in our favor if a fair trial is to be al- 
lowed us; butif we are to be farced with a mere form— 
a trial for execution—you might spare yourselves that 
trouble. I am ready for.my fate. I do not ask a trial. 
I beg for no mockery of a trial—no insult—nothing but 
that which conscience gives or cowardice would drive 
you to practice. I ask again to be excused from the 
mockery of a trial. I donot even know what the special 
design of this examination is. I do not know what is to 
be the benefit of it to the Commonwealth, I have now 
little further to ask, other than that I may not be foolish- 
ly insulted only as cowardly barbarians insult those who 
fall into their power." 

At the conclusion of Brown's remarks the Court as- 
signed Charles J. Faulkner and Lawson Botts as counsel 
for the prisoners. 








THE EXAMINATION BEFORE THE MAGISTRATES. 

The examination before the magistrates then proceed- 
ed. The evidence given was much the same as that 
which we published last week. It established the main 
facts charged against Brown, but showed that he had 
treated his prisoners humanely. At the close of the ex- 
amination the case was given to the Grand Jury, who 
found a true bill next day. 

THE ARRAIGNMENT. 

At twelve o'clock on 26th the Court reassembled. The 
Grand Jury reported a true bill against the prisoners, 
and were discharged. 

Charles B, Harding, assisted by Andrew IIunter, rep- 
resented the Commonwealth; and Charles J. Faulkner 
and Lawson Botts are counsel for the prisoners, 

A true bill was read against each prisoner: 

First, for conspiring with negroes to produce insurrec- 
tion; 

Seo. 1, for treason to the Commonwealth; and, 

Thard, for murder. 

The prisoners were brought into court accompanied by 
a_body of armed men. They passed through the streets 
and entered the Court-house without the slightest dem- 
onstration on the part of the people. 

Brown looked somewhat better, and his eye was not so 
much swollen. Stevens had to be supported, and reclined 
on a mattress on the floor of the court-room, evidently 
unable to sit. He has the appearance of a dying man, 
breathing with great difficulty. 

Before the reading of the arraignment Mr. Hunter call- 
ed the attention of the Court to the necessity of appoint- 
ing additional counsel for the prisoners, stating that one 
of the counsel (Faulkner) appointed by the County Court, 
considering his duty in that capacity as having ended, 
had left. The prisoners, therefore, had no other counsel 
than Mr. Botts. If the Court was about to assign them 
other counsel it might be proper to do so now. 

The Court stated that it would assign them any mem- 
bers of the bar they might select. 

After consulting Captain Brown, Mr. Botts said that 
the prisoner retained him, and desired to have Mr. Green, 
his assistant, to assist him. If the Court would aecede 
to that arrangement it would be very agrecable to him 
personally. 

The Court requested Mr. Green to act as counsel for 
the prisoner, and he consented to do so. 

OLD BROWN ASKS FOR DELAY. 

Mr. Brown then arose, and said: ‘‘I do not intend to 
detain the Court, but barely wish to say, as I have been 
promised a fair trial, that I am not now in circumstances 
that enable me to attend a trial, owing to the state of my 
health. I have a severe wound in the back, or ratherin 
one kidney, which enfeebles me very much, But I am 
doing well, and I only ask for a very short delay of my 
trial, and I think that I may be able to listen to it; and 
I merely ask this that, as the saying is, ‘the devil may 
have his dues’—no more. I wish to say further that my 
hearing is impaired and rendered indistinct in conse- 
quence of wounds I have about my head. I can not hear 
distinctly at all; I could not hear what the Court has 
said this morning. I would be glad to hear what is 
said on my trial, and am now doing better than I could 
expect to be under the circumstances. <A very short de- 
lay would be all I would ask. I do not presume to ask 
more than a very short delay, 60 that I may in some de- 
gree recover, and be able at least to listen to my trial, and 
hear what questions are asked of the citizens, and what 
their answers are. If that could be allowed me I should 
be very much obliged.” 

Mr. Hunter said the request was rather premature. 
The arraignment could be made, and this question could 
then be considered. 

The Court ordered the indictment to be read, so that 
the prisoners could plead guilty or not guilty, and would 
then consider Mr. Brown's request. 

The prisoners were compelled to stand during the ar- 
raignment, Stevens being held upright by two bailiffs. 
The artist of Harper's Weekly, ** Porte Crayon,"’ was pres- 
ent, and took sketches of the prisoners as thus arraigned. 

The reading of the indictment occupied about twenty 
minutes. Each of the prisoners responded to the ques- 
tion, ** Not guilty,"’ and desired to be tried separately. 

Mr. Hunter. **The State elects to try John Brown 
first.” 

THE JURY IMPANNELED, 

Some time was occupied in the disenssion as to Brown's 
capacity to go through a trial; the Court heard evidence 
on the point, and decided that the case must go on. 

The jury were then called and sworn. The jurors were 
questioned as to having formed or expressed any opinion 
that would prevent their deciding the case impartially on 
the merits of the testimony. 

The Court excluded those who were present at Ilar- 


+} 


per's Ferry during the insurrection, and saw the prisoners 


perpetrating the act for which they are to be tried. They 
were all from distant parts of the county, mostly farmers 
—some of them owning afew slaves and others none. 
The examination was con il twenty-four were 
decided by the Court ‘ompetent jurors, 
Out of these twenty-four nsel for the prisoner has 
aright to strike off eight, and then twelve are drawn by 
ballot out of the remaining sixteen. 
The following were finally fixed upon as the twelve 
jurors: 
Richard Timberlake, 
Joseph Myers, 
Thomas Watson, Jun., 
Isaac Dust, 
John C, M‘Clure, 
William Rightodale, 









Jacob J. Miller, 
Thomas Osborne, 
George W. Boyer, 
John C, Wiltshire, 
George W. Tapp, 
William A. Martin, 
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IS JOHN BROWN INSANE? 


On Thursday 27th, Brown was brought in walking, 
and lay down on his cot at full length within the bar. 
He looked considerably better, the swelling having left 
his eyes. 

Senator Mason was present. 

Messrs. Harding and Hunter again appeared for the 
Commonwealth, and Messrs. Botts and Green for the 
prisoner. ; . ; 

Mr. Botts read the following dispatch, which was re- 
ceived this morning: 

“ Axnon, Onto, Octoler 96, 1859. 
“ To C. J. Faulkner and Lawson Botts: 

* John Brown, leader of the insurrection at Harper's 
Ferry, and several of his family, have resided in this 
county many years. Insanity is hereditary in that fam- 
ily. His mother's sister died with it, and a daughter of 
that sister has been two years in the lunatic asylum. A 
gon and daughter of his mother's brother have also been 
confined in the lunatic asylum, and another son of that 
brother is now insane and under close restraint. ‘These 
facta can be conclusively proven by witnesses residing 
here, who will doubtless attend the trial if desired. 

“A. HL. Lewrs."”* 





Mr. Botts added that Brown disdained to avail himself 
of the plea ef insanity. 

Brown then raised himself up in bed and said: “IT 
will add, if the Court will allow me, that I look upon it 
as a miserable artifice and pretext of those who ought to 
take a different course in regard to me, if they took any 
at all, and I view it with contempt more than otherwise. 
As I remarked to Mr. Green, insane prisoners, so far as 
my experience goes, have but little ability to judge of 
their own sanity: and if I am insane, of course I should 
think I know more than all the rest of the world. But I 
do not think so. I am perfectly unconscious of insanity, 
and I reject, so far as I am capable, any attempts to in- 
terfere in my behalf on that score." 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE TRIAL. 


A fresh attempt of Brown's to have the trial postponed 
in order to obtain counsel from the North having failed, 
the case was proceeded with. 

The jury having been sworn to fairly and impartially 
try the prisoner, the Court directed that the prisoner 
might forego the form of standing while arraigned, if he 
desired it. 

Mr. Botts put the inquiry to the prisoner, and he con- 
tinued ta lie prostrate on his cot while the long indict- 
ment, filling seven pages, was read: 

First, For conspiring with negroes to produce insur- 
rection ; 

Second, For treason to the Commonwealth; and, 

Third, For murder. 


THE SPEECHES AND THE EVIDENCE. 


The case was then opened at length by Messrs. Hard- 
ing and Hunter for the Commonwealth, and by Messrs, 
Botts and Green for the prisoner. The following wit- 
nesses were examined: Dr. Storey, Conductor Phelps, 
and Colonel Washington. Their testimony was a mere 
restatement of the facts which we have already pub- 
lished. 

A BOSTON COUNSEL ARRIVES. 

On Friday, 28th, George H. Hoyt, of Boston, counsel 
for Brown, arrived. Ile is quite a youth. The court 
met at eleven o'clock. Brown was led over from the jail, 
walking very feebly. He lay down upon his cot. Sena- 
tor Mason entered the court with Mr. Hoyt, the Boston 
counsel of Brown. ‘The jury were called, and answered 
to their names. 

Mr. Botts announced the arrival of Mr. Hoyt, who had 
come here to assist the counsel for the prisoner; at pres- 
ent, however, he did not feel disposed to take part in the 
case. Whenever he should fee! disposed, he would do so. 

Mr. Hunter suggested that he iad better be qualified 
as a member of the bar on prodticing proof from the Bos- 
ton bar. 

Mr. Hoyt had not brought his credentials of admis- 
sion. 

The Court said that that was not required in order to 
be strictly legal: to that fact any citizen's evidence would 
answer. 

Mr. Green said his partner had read letters from fel- 
low-students of Hoyt, alluding to him as a member of 
the bar. 

Mr. Hoyt then took the customary oath. 


FURTHER EVIDENCE FOR THE PROSECUTION, 

The following witnesses were called to the stand, and 
testified to the facts already before the public; Colonel 
Washington, Conductor Phelps, Armistead Ball, John 
Allsteadt, Alexander Kelly, Albert Griest, Henry Hun- 
ter, Colonel Gibson, Benjamin T. Bell, Lewis Starry. 

° EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENSE, 

For the defense, Joseph A. Brewer, A. M. Kitzmiller, 
James Beller, and others were called, but no new facts 
were elicited. One witness swore to having been a party 
to the killing of the outlaw Thompson in cold blood. 

Several witnesses for tle defense were called, but did 
not answer. 

BROWN REPUDIATES HIS COUNSEL, 

Brown arose from his mattress, evidently excited, and 
standing on his fect, addressed the court as follows: - 

** May it please the Court,—I discover that notwith- 
standing all the assurances I have received of a fair trial, 
nothing like a fair trial is to be given me, as it would 
seem. I gave the names, as soon as I could get them, of 
the persons I wished to have called as witnesses, and was 
assured that they would be subpenaed. I wrote down 
a memorandum to that effect, saying where those parties 
were; but it appears that they have not been subpenaed, 
so far as I can learn; and now I ask, if I am to have any 
thing at all deserving the name and shadow of a fair trial, 
that this proceeding be deferred until to-morrow morning, 
for I have no counsel, as I have before stated, in whom I 
feel that Ican rely; but lam in hopes counsel may arrive 
who will attend to seeing that I get the witnesses who are 
necessary for my defense; I am myself unable to attend to 
it; I have given all the attention I possibly could to it, but 
am unable to see or know about them, and can't even find 
out their names; and I have nobody to do any errands, for 
my money was all taken from me when I was sacked and 
stabbed, and I have not a dime; I had two hundred and 
fifty or sixty dollars in gold and silver taken frgn my 
pocket, and now I have no possible means of getting any 
body to go my errands for me, and I have not had all 
the witnesses subpenaed. They are not within reach 
and are not here. I ask at least until to-morrow morn- 
ing to have something done, if any thing is designed; if 
not, I am ready for any thing that may come up." 

Brown then lay down again, drew his blanket over 
him, and closed his eyes, and appeared to sink in tran- 
quil slumber. 


THE BOSTON COUNSEL SPEAKS, 


Mr. Hoyt, of Boston, who had been sitting quietly all 
day at the side of Mr. Botts, arose amidst great sensation. 
and addressed the Cow't as follows: 

** May it please the Court,—I1 would add my voice to the 
appeal of Mr. Brown, although I have had no consulta- 
tion with him, that the further hearing of the case be 
postponed until morning. I would state the reason of 
this request. It was that I was in‘ormed, and had reason 
to believe, that Judge Tilden, of Ohio, was on his way 
to Charlestown, and would undoubtedly arrive at Harper's 
Ferry at seven o'clock to night. I have taken measures 
to insure that gentleman's arrival in this place to-night 
if he reaches the Ferry. For myself, I have come from 
Boston, traveling night and day, to volunteer my serv- 
ices in defense of Brown. I could not undertake the re- 
sponsibility of the defense as I am now situated. The 
gentlemen who have defended Brown have acted in an 
honorable and dignified manner in all respects so far as 
I know; but I can not assume the responsibility of de- 
fendiug him myself for many reasons. First, it would 
be ridiculous in me to do it, because I have not read the 
indictment through—have not, except so far as I have 
listened to the case and heard counsel this morning, got 
any idea of the line of defense proposed, and have no 
knowledge of the criminal code of Virginia, and had no 
time to read it. I had no time to examine the questions 
arising in this defense, some of which are of considera- 





ble importance, especially that relative to the jurisdic- 

tion over armory grounds. For all these reasons I ask 

the continuation of the case till te-morrow morning.” 
THE SOUTHERN COUNSEL RESIGN, 

Mr. Green arose to state that Mr. Botts and himself 
would now both withdraw from the case, and could no 
longer act in behalf of the prisoner, he having got up 
now and declared here that he has no confidence in the 
counsel who have been assigned him. Feeling confident 
that I have done my whole duty so far as I have been 
able, after this statement of his I should feel myself an 
intruder upon this case were I to act for him from this 
time forward. I had not a disposition to undertake the 
defense, but accepted the duty imposed on me; and I do 
not think, under these circumstances, when I feel com- 
pelled to withdraw from the case, that the Court could 
insist that I should remain in such an unwelcome po- 
sition. 





THE EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENSE CLOSED. 

On Saturday, 29th, Samuel Chilton, of Washington, 
and Henry Griswold, of Cleveland, Ohio, appeared as 
prisoner's counsel with Mr. Hoyt, and were duly quali- 
fied. After some discussion in reference to delay, which 
the Court refused to grant, the following witnesses were 
examined, and testified mainly to Brown's courage and 
desire to avoid the shedding of blood: John E. P. Danger- 
field, Major Mills, Samuel Snyder, Captain Sinn, Israel 
Russell,and Terence Burns. 





THE ARGUMENT FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


After some further argument in reference to delay, and 
likewise upon an objection raised by Mr. Chilton to the 
multifariousness of the indictment, the Court directed 
the prosecutor to proceed with the case. 

Mr. Harding then commenced the opening argument 
for the Commonwealth, and spoke only for about forty 
minutes. He reviewed the testimony as elicited during 
the examination, and dwelt for some time on the absurd- 
ity of the claim or expectation of the prisoner that he 
should have been treated according to the rules of hon- 
orable warfare, He seemed to have lost sight of the 
fact that he was in command of a band of murderers and 
thieves, and had forfeited all title to protection of any 
kind. 

The Court then adjourned at five o'clock, to meet again 
at ten o'clock on Monday morning, when Mr. Chilton will 
deliver his opening speech for the prisoner. 

JOHN BROWN’'S APPEAL FOR COUNSEL. 

As every thing now relative to that misguided, doom- 
ed man has interest, we give a letter received by Judge 
Tilden. The body of the letter is in the handwriting of 
Sheriff Campbell, but it is signed by “ Old Brown” him- 
self: 

“ CnaarR_estown, Jerrerson County, Oct. 22, 1859. 
“To the Hon. Judge Tilden: 

** Deag S1r,—I am here a prisoner, with several sabre- 
cuts in my head, and bayonet-stabs in my body. My ob- 
ject in writing is to obtain able and faithful counsel for 
myself and fellow-prisoners, five in all, as we have the 
faith of Virginia pledged through her Governor, and nu- 
merous prominent citizens, to give us a fairtrial. With- 
out we can obtain such counsel from without the Slave 
States, neither the facts in our case can come before the 
world, nor can we have the benefit of such facts as might 
be considered mitigating in the view of others upon our 
trial. I have money on hand here to the amount of 
$250, and personal property sufficient to pay a most lib- 
eral fee to yourself or any able man who will undertake 
our defense, if I can be allowed the benefit of said prop- 
erty. Can you or some other good man come on imme- 
diately, for the sake of the young men prisoners, at 
least’ My wounds are doing well. 

** Do not send an ultra Abolitionist. 


“ Very respectfully yours, Joun Brown. 


“P.S.—The trial is set for Wednesday next, the 26th 
instant. J. W. CAMPBELL, Sheriff Jeff. Co." 


ARREST OF COOKE, 

Captain Cooke was arrested on October 26, by Messrs. 
Daniel Loganjand Claggett Fitzhugh, at Montalto, Frank- 
lin County, fourteen miles from Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania. His printed commission, filled up and signed 
by Brown, and marked No. 4, was found on his person, 
as was also a niemorandum, written on parchment, of 
the pistol presented to General Washington by Lafayette, 
and bequeathed to Lewis W. Washington in 1854. The 
pistol, he says, is in a carpet bag, which he left in the 
mountain. He came out of the mountain into the set- 
tlement to obtain provisions, and was much fagged down 
and almost starved. He was brought to Chambersburg, 
and after an examination before Justice Reisher, and be- 
ing fully identified by a citizen who formerly knew him, 
was committed to jail to await a requisition from Gov- 
ernor Wise. He acknowledged having three others with 
him on the mountains, one of whom was seen and con- 
versed with, having a blue blanket over his shoulders, 
and carrying a Sharpe's rifle and a double-barreled gun. 
The former, he said, belonged to his partner, who had 
gone for provisions. 

Governor Wise sent a requisition for him, and he was 
taken to Virginia next day by officers from that State 
and the party who arrested him. Three Sharpe's rifles 
and a small lot of ammunition were found in the woods 
by some boys. One rifle has C. P. Tidd on the mount- 
ing. They were no doubt placed under the bushes by 
the men left on the mountain. Washington's pistol has 
not been recovered, and nothing has been seen of the 
men. 

A dispatch, received at Frederick City, states that 
Captain Cooke passed through Hagerstown same even- 
ing, in charge of a strong guard, on his way to Charles- 
town, where he would arrive during the night. At Ha- 
gerstown the prisoner was exhibited from the veranda of 
the hotel to a numerous crowd. 


ANOTHER DOUGLAS MANIFESTO. 


Senator Douglas has published a rejoinder to Attorney- 
General Black's views of his article on Popular Sover- 
eignty. Mr. Douglas enters into the merits of the sub- 
ject at considerable length, arguing with great force in 
favor of the position which he originally assumed. Au- 
thorities are extensively quoted to sustain his views. In 
conclusion, he repels with much indignation the charge 
preferred by the Attorney-General, that he is a hard- 
working candidate for the Presidency, and says that at 
his time of life he would much prefer to finish out his 
term in the Senate, with the chance which he has of a 
re-election, to being nominated for a four years’ Presi- 
dential term. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE ‘‘GREAT EASTERN” COMING AT LAST. 
The Great Eastern is attracting great crowds of excur- 
sionists to Holyhead, and the Queen was to visit her dur- 
ing her sojourn in Wales, on or about the 17th instant. 
Nothing definite is known as to the ultimate movements 
of the “ big ship."’ The London 7'imes editorially criti- 
cises her performance between Portland and Holyhead, 
and draws unfavorable deductions from the speed then 
attained. It thinks that unless the Great Easter. pre- 
sents a more decided superiority to smaller vesse! than 
she at present seems to do, she will hardly be taken fora 
model. 
The latest rumors are to the effect that the Great Fast- 
ern would sail for America about the 24th of October. 





HOW SHE ROLLS. 

The correspondent of the Daily News, in his account 
of the trip from Portland, writes as follows : 

** A few hours before daybreak on Sunday ‘uorning the 
Great Eastern gave the first indication of being infiu- 
enced by the motion of the waves. Hitheito there had 
been not the slightest motion cither in the orm of piteh- 
ing or rolling, but about the time she pasocd the Lizard 
those who had retired to their cabins ich of course 


included all the non-nauticals—were aroused from their | persons implicated in the assassina 
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sleep by a sensible oscillation, which required in some 
instances holding on in order to hold in, and, more or 
less, from this time until very near the end of the voyage 
the motion of the ship informed those whom she was 
carrying that she was not exactly a portion of terra firma, 
but could roll and pitch if necessary, according to the 
varying circumstances of wind and waves; the motion, 
however, although sufficient to occasion disagreeable re- 
sults in one or two cases, was invariably considerably less 
than in the largest ships we have been afloat in before, 
and of course greatest when the ship was being ‘ put 
about,’ or when meeting cross currents and heavy seas. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that her steadiest sailing is 
against the wind, and that her unsteadiest point is with 
the wind at right angles to her course.” 
DEATH OF ROBERT STEPHENSON, 

Wilmer and Smith's Times says: ‘*The publie will 
learn with regret the death of Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
the eminent engineer, which took place on the 12th. 
The deceased gentleman had been in a feeble state of 
health for some time previously, and labored under a 
complication of maladies—dropsy, congestion of the liv- 
er, and other symptoms denoting impending dissolution. 
An ample fortune, fine taste, a spirit of adventure, 
induced Mr. Stephenson to maintain a handsome yacht, 
in which he visited countries far and near, and on his 
return from Norway, recently, whither he had proceeded 
when the Parliamentary session was brought to a close, 
he was attacked with sea-sickness, which induced jaun- 
dice, and this seems to have laid the foundation of dis- 
ease which has thus terminated fatally. Mr. Stephen- 
son's reputation, great as it was, was overshadowed by 
that of his illustrious father, although his own works 
have not been few or inconsiderable. His fame as an 
engineer will rest on his tubular bridges over the Con- 
way and the Menai straits in North Wales, and the still 
greater work of the same kind over the St. Lawrence, in 
North America. It is remarkable that the country should 
have lost, in the space of a few weeks, its two greatest 
engineers—Mr. Brunel, and now Mr, Stephenson, both 
descended from men whose talents placed them, in their 
day, in the very first rank of the profession to which 
they devoted their sons. Of late years Mr. Stephenson 
led a life of elegant enjoyment, but Brunel, less fortunate 
in his means, was putting forth all his energies when his 
career was arrested by death.” 


FRANCE. 
THE EMPEROR ON THE POPE, 

The Emperor has replied as follows to a speech by the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux puffing the Pope: 

“*T thank your Eminence for the sentiments you have 
just expressed. You render justice to my intentions, 
without, however, overlooking the difficulties which ob- 
struct them; and I believe you understand your hig! 
mission in endeavoring to strengthen confidence rather 
than to spread useless alarm. 

‘IT thank you for having recalled my words, for I en- 
tertain the firm hope that a new era of glory will arise 
for the Church on the day when the whole world will 
share my conviction that the temporal power of the Holy 
Father is not opposed to the liberty and independence 
of Italy. 

“IT can not now enter into details which the grave 
question you have touched upon would give rise to, and 
I confine myself to reminding you that the Government 
which replaced the Holy Father on his throne can only 
give him counsel inspired by a respectful and sincere 
devotion to his interests. But he is anxious, and with 
good cause, as regards the day, which must soon come, 
when Rome will be evacuated by our troops; for Europe 
can not allow that the occupation which has lasted for 
ten years shall be indefinitely prolonged; and when our 
army withdraws what will it leave behind it? Anarchy, 
terror, or peace? This is a question the importance of 
which no one can deny. But, believe me, in the times 
in which we live, to resolve it, we must, instead of ap- 
pealing to ardent passions, endeavor calmly to fathom 
the truth, and pray to Providence to enlighten people 
and kings on the wise exercise of their rights and extent 
of their duties. 

“T do not doubt that the prayers of your Eminence 
and those of your clergy will continue to call down the 
blessings of Heaven upon the Empress, my son, and my- 
self. 














SWITZERLAND. 
THE ZURICH CONFERENCES, 

The statements in regard to the position of affairs at 
the Zurich Conferences are conflicting. 

A dispatch dated Zurich, October 13, saya: ‘ The Con- 
ferences do not draw to a close, Austria still refuses to 
diminish the amount of the debt of Lombardy to be borne 
by Sardinia. The demands of Austria are not only re- 
sisted by Sardinia, but do not receive the support of 
France, who has proposed that the disputed point be sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of another power. No answer 
has yet been received to the propositions 

ITALY. 
THE MURDER OF COLONEL ANVITI, 

We read in the Parma correspondence of the Morning 
Post, dated Oct. 6: **A brutal murder has just taken 
place in the streets of Parma. A certain Colonel Anviti, 
for some time commander of the city during the state 
of martial law, and the most hated of all the agents of 
the late dynasty, was torn to pieces by an infuriated 
mob. He was discovered by some volunteers at the 
frontier in disguise, dressed plainly, but not, as was at 
first said, as a peasant. He is said to have been pos- 
sessed of letters, money, and a Papal passport, and to 
have been taken in company with an Austrian general. 
It is difficult to guarantee these particulars. He was 
placed in the hands of the gens d'armes, and temporarily 
confined in their barrack. The news of his capture ran 
suddenly like a shock through the city. As the word 
passed down the streets men might be seen starting up 
from their houses and the cafés. A crowd gathered 
round the barrack, and on a sudden movement a num- 
ber of the most brutal of the populace burst in, stabbed 
the wretched man to death, dragged his body through 
the streets, and having cut off his head, placed it upon 
the column of the piazz It all passed in a sudden 
whirl, so that persons within 100 yards of the spot knew 
nothing of the deed till all was over." 





THE DICTATOR’S PROCLAMATION AGAINST THE 
ASSASSINS, 

A letter from Parma, dated October 12, says: ‘* A proc- 
lamation, by the Dictator Farini, has been posted up 
here, wherein the crime recently committed at this place 
is vehemently branded. ‘The proclamation states that 
Italy has risen through the noble and devoted conduct of 
its sons in the esteem of all civilized nations, and her 
public conscience insists upon satisfaction for this horrid 
deed, and it shall be obtained. The Dictator says: ‘I 
am invested by the people with the mission to protect 
its rights; and, before all, that of justice. The guilty 
shall be punished, and the name of Italy shall not be dis- 
honored. Citizens and National Guards, gather your- 
selves around me, under the standards of civilization 
and of Italy. The flag of Italy is always placed on the 
spot where men make sacrifices of their life, not where 
their honor is tarnished. The heart of Victor Emanuel 
has been afflicted by this dreadful event. He is used to 
govern a people which sheds the blood of the enemy only 
on the battle-field; which knows how to maintain liberty 
for itself, as well as procure it for others, because it 
knows how to obey the laws of the country.’ Another 
energetic proclamation in the same sense has been pub- 
lished by General Fanti. General Ribotti has been ap- 
pointed general commander of the troops of the town and 
province of Parma.” 

PROMPT MEASURES TAKEN, 

The French consul at Parma has received orders from 
the imperial government to quit his post in Parma, un- 
less prompt justice is done, and-exemplary chastisement 
inflicted on the authors of the murder of Count Anviti. 

A letter from Parma, dated October 12, says: *‘* Justice 
is being done for the murder of Count Anviti. The Die- 
tator Farini arrived here yesterday, The town is sur- 
rounded by Modenese and Tuscan troops. e principal 
1, who have been 

















imprisoned during the previous night, will be submitted 
to the tribunal. Arrests continue to take place. A proc 
lamation, severe but condiliat ry, from the Dictator has 
been posted up,” : 

ANOTHER PROCLAMATION FROM GARIBALDI, 

The following address has been issued by General 
Garibaldi at Bologna: 

“ Army or ITALY—ELEVENTH Drvisron. 

“Sorpiers!— The hour of auother struggle ap- 
proaches, ‘The enemy is threatening, and will, perhaps, 
attack us before many days are over. In addressing my 
old companions of Lombardy, I know I am not speaking 
to deaf men, and that it is enough to tell them that we 
are going to fight the enemies of Italy, I shall look to 
see you, then, firm in your ranks, ; GARIBALDI 


toler 5, 1859." 





“ Heap-QuaRrTers, Botocna, 


INDIA. 
DESPERATE ENCOUNTER ON BOARD sur, 

The Ararat is a bark of 290 tons, owned by Hajce 
Saleh Mohammed Arbee, of Bombay, and conimanded 
by Captain J. A. Correya. On the 30th of January last 
she left Bombay with convicts for Penang and Singapore, 
Having landed the men, and disposed of his cargo, the 
captain tendered and was accepted for convicts for Kom- 
bay, twelve of whom were ready for deportation fiom 
Singapore, and as many from Penang. Just as the vessel 
was ready to leave, Captain Correya was informed that 
he might have a batch of pirates, the sk having brought 
them in 

With these fifty pirates on board, twelve ordinary con- 
victs, a guard of fifteen European Madras Artillerymen, 
and eight Sepoys of the Marine Battalion, the Ararat left 
Singapore on the 19th of June, and arrived at Penang in 
the evening of the 24th. ‘I'welve convicts were here add- 
ed to the gang, making seventy-four in all. 

The Ararat left Penang in the evening of the 25th, a 
junk leaving at the same time, and doing her best to 
keep up with the ship. Captain Correya, not liking the 
appearance of things, dodged his satellite, and finally 
lost sight of the craft on the evening of the 27th. A few 
hours later the Ararat was some sixty miles from Pe- 
nang. The 25th broke gloomily, very dark, and sharp 
gusts of wind, At 2.45 the captain ordered the mate to 
ect top-gallant sails if the weather should clear, and lay 
down again on the poop. His rest was of short duration, 
Ten minutes later he was aroused by a noise, such a ono 
as wakens a man broadly in an instant. The noise, a 
crash as of something giving way, followed by a shout, 
startled the mate also as he was standing by the break 
of the poop. 








THE FIG:IT, 

There was no doubt as to the eauseo—the convicts had 
broken loose. Quick as thought the captain leaped to 
the deck and brought his arms—a revolver and two pis- 
tols—from the cabin. The mate as instantly aroused the 
guard, at the same time hailing the sentry for ard, but 
received no reply. He remained by the night-guard 
muskets until the guard turned out, before which the 
captain's revolver spoke from the poop. The captain, it 
seems, on reaching the deck, could not discern that the 
convicts were making their way aft. They had advanced 
as far as the stern of the long-boat when he fired into 
them. Still they came on, a tumultuous rush, yelling 
like fiends, and having before them blocks, handspikes, 
holystones, fire-wood, curry-cluff grinders—any thing, in 
fact, they could lay hands on, Captain Correya was ge- 
verely struck by some of these missiles, as were also sev- 
eral of the guard, who had by this time joined the cap- 
tain (the crew, Lascars and Spaniards, being altogether 
without arms, having made their way into the rigging) 
on the poop. The gallant party had no thought, how- 
ever, of acting on the defensive, but jumping to the 
quarter-deck commenced a hand-to-hand fight with the 
scoundrels. Both the captain and guard fired into them 
as fast as they could load, using also their cutlasses and 
bayonets to keep them at bay. They had desperate men 
to deal with. No sooner was a musket fired than a rush 
was made upon it before it could be reloaded, but in no 
one instance did they succeed in wrenching it from the 
grip that held it for life or death. One bayonet was 
their only spoil. During the whole time they kept up a 
shower of the missiles described above, and it is only 
wonderful that more mischief was not done by them. 
Inch by inch, however, the captain and his party gained 
ground, advancing purposely with caution, lest from be- 
hind the water-casks a rash might be made upon them, 














and their arms—their salvation—be seized. And here 
we have to record an instance of courage as rare as hero- 
ic. Some ten minutes or so after the outbreak, amidst 


an uproar as of hell let loose, arising from men who were 
thirsting for blood, the captain's wife took her part in 
the fray, by loading and continuing to reload her hus- 
band's pistols, and passing them up from the euddy sky- 
light. As each hatch was gained it was seized by the 
guard and fastened down, After an hour's hard fight- 
ing, the convicts were driven on to the ¢ gallant fore- 
castle, where they were charged with the bayonet, and 
several run through or driven over the bows. Two or 
three were seen to lay hold of the fore top-gallant stud 
ding-sail, which was lying on the forecastic, and jump 
overboard with it. They were shot from the poop and 
quarter-deck, as far as the darkness permitted their be 
ing made out. 








TUL VIcTORy. 

Our deck now being clear, lights were brouglht—many 
attempts had been made to get lights during the fignt, but 
as & On as One appeared it was knecked over by the con- 
victs, and the whole work was done in almost solid dark- 
ness. The sights which the lights revealed were of the 
horridest. Here a man with a gashed face, there an 
other cut almost in two, there another riddled with the 
bayonet, there one—yes, yet living, with four bullets 
through him. The aspect of the place was that of a 
slaughter-house. Eight dead bodies were found on the 
forecastle, and three on the main-deck, including the 
European sentry and Portuguese cook, It was now ap- 
parent why the sentry had not answered the hail of the 
mate—the poor fellow was found to have been stabbed 
to the heart. There seems, unfortunately, to be no doubt 
that he had left his post below and come on deck, where 
he is supposed to have fallen asleep, being stabbed with- 
out awakening even to fire his pistol, which was in his 
hand as he lay. Lad he been at his post, or even awake 
on deck, alarm might in all probability have been given 
sufficiently early to have prevented the convicts gaining 
the deck at all. 

The poor cook was shot by accident, being mixed up 
with the convicts. The carpenter and an Arab passen 
ger jumped overboard. The former fell into the bight 
of the lee fore sheet, got into the fore chains, aud made 
his way aft. The Arab was never seen again. 

At daybreak a man was found hanging on to the rud- 
der. A rope being Ict down, he was hauled up, and was 
found to have been shot through the leg. On search 
being made below, five more bodies were found of men 
who, on receiving enough, had gone below to dic. It 
was found that the convicts had escaped by cutting 
through with a knife, of which they had somehow gain- 
ed possession, a bar of a prison door forward, then part- 
ly cutting through the inside partition bar on the port 
side, which enabled them to burst the door in altogether. 
They then shouted to the rest in other cells to follow 
them, which, with the exception of fourteen, whom the 
guard were enabled to keep down, they did. 

At six the convicts were mustered, when it was found 
that 28 were dead or missing—-23 out of 60 that came on 
deck. The remaining 82, with the exception of three 
wounded, were treated to three dozen each. At half 
past nine the sentries gave the alarm that seme of the 
convicts had slipped their leg irons, The guard was 
called and secured them. On overhauling the remain- 
der, it was found that too many of the irons were too 
large, and they were accordingly r¢ duced. A welcome 
sight must Bombay have been to the Ararat. 


CHINA, 


MR. WARD AT PEKI 

The China mails have reached England, and the de- 
tails of the news st that the American Minister had 
been courteously received at Pekin, and expeeted to ba 
the next mail 


able to send home the ratifte d treaty 
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THE LATE INVASION AT HARPER’S FERRY.—[From our own Artist CORRESPONDENT. | 


As the writer of the anony- 
mous letter which warned the Sec- 
retary of War of the intended at- 
tack on the United States arsenals, 
etc., did not seem to have any clear 
idea of its geographical position, 
we think it quite probable that 
many of our readers may be equal- 
ly uninformed. 

Harper's Ferry is situated in 
Jefferson County, Virginia, at the 
confluence of the Potomac and 
Shenandoah rivers, on a point just 
opposite the gap through which 
the united streams pass the Blue 
Ridge on their way toward the 
ocean. ‘The Ridge here is about 
twelve hundred feet in height, 
showing bare, precipitous cliffs on 
either side on the river, and exhib- 
iting some of the most beautiful 
and imposing natural scenery to be 
found in the country. The town 
was originally built on two streets 
stretching along a narrow shelf 
between the base of the bluff and 
the rivers, meeting at the point at 
neariy a right angle, and named 
respectively Potomac and Shenan- 
doah streets. To accommodate its 
increasing population the town has 
straggled up the steep bluff, and, 
in detached villages and scatter- 
ed residences, occupies the level 
ground above—about four hundred 
feet above the streams. 

It has altogether a population 
of five thousand; is distant from 
Richmond 173 miles ; from Wash- 
ington City, 57 miles by turnpike 
road; and from Baltimore, 80 
miles by rail. Here the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad crosses the Po- 
tomac by a magnificent covered 
bridge, 900 feet long, and passes 
along Potomac Street westward, its track ving 40 
feet above the river. The Winchester and Har- 
per’s Ferry Railroad, lying along Shenandoah 
Street, connects with the Baltimore and Ohio at 
the bridge. Potomac Street is entirely occupied by 
the- workshops and offices of the National Armory, 
and its entrance is inclosed by a handsome gate 
and iron railing. Nearly at the angle of junction 
are the old arsenal buildings, where usually from 
100,000 to 200,000 stand of arms are stored. The 
other buildings on the point, and nearer the bridge, 
are railroad offices, hotels, eating-houses, stores, 
shops, etc. Shenandoah Street contains stores 
and dwelling-houses for half a mile or more, when 
we come to Hall’s rifle-works, situated on a small 
island in the Shenandoah River. 

A simple plat of the town would enlighten more 
than twenty pages of description, but I have none 
at hand. 

Of the antecedents, motives, and character of 
the men who made the attempt to possess them- 
selves of the United States Works, and arms there- 
in contained, we shall not speak, except incident- 
ally, in the course of our narrative, as the public 
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have doubtless been sufficiently and fully inform- 
ed on that subject. Indeed, the last accounts of 
the whole affair by the Baltimore reporters have 
been sufficiently full and accurate. Some errors 
there are of minor importance, which have doubt- 
less occurred through haste and inadvertence. 
Some names have been gazetted who were not in 
the fight—some overlooked whose conduct merits 
commendation. There are also some important 
views connected with the moral of the affair that 
have not been made sufficiently prominent. In- 
deed, the very name of insurgents, with which the 
writers have seen fit to characterize the actors in 
the tragedy, and the term zrsurrection, as applied 
to the movement, are entirely inappropriate, and 
calculated of themselves to produce a false impres- 
sion abroad. 

We shall dub them outlaws and invaders. 

The. first overt act of hostility committed by 
them was the seizure of the watchman on the Po- 
tomac Bridge, who was carried prisoner to the Ar- 
mory buildings, of which they had already quietly 
taken possession. This was on Sunday night, 16th 
October, about half past ten o'clock. 








At an hour after midnight Colonel Lewis Wash- 
ington, living four miles from the town, was 
aroused from his sleep by a loud knocking at his 
door, and a voice calling him by name. Suppos- 
ing it to be some friend come to claim hospitality, 
he lighted a lamp and went to the door, where, to 
his amazement, he found himself in the presence 
of six men armed with Sharpe’s rifles, knives, and 
revolvers. The leader, J. E. Cooke, told him he 
was a prisoner, but that he need feel no alarm, as 
no harm was intended to his person. The Colonel 
took the matter as coolly as could have been de- 
sired, assuring them that he not only was not 
frightened, but appreciated the honor they had 
done him in supposing it required six men, armed 
to the teeth, to capture a single man in his night- 
shirt. 

While he dressed himself the outlaws arrested 
all the negro men on the premises, attached horses 
to the Colonel's carriage and two wagons, and thus 
drove off toward Harper’s Ferry. On their way 
they captured a Mr. John Alstadt, his son, and 
men-servants, in like manner. Cooke, who had 
previously visited Colonel Washington’s house, 








PORTRAIT OF OSSAWATTOMIE BROWN, WOUNDED AND A PRISONER.—[SkKercuep By PorTE CRAYON DURING HIS 
EXAMINATION BY GOVERNOK WISE. ] 





and had been courteously enter- 
tained by him, took advantage of 
the knowledge thereby gained of 
the premises to steal a number 
of treasured family relics, among 
which was the sword presented “thd 
Frederick the Great to General 
George Washington. Some of these 
articles have been since recovered. 

It was not until four o’cleck on 
Monday morning that the citizens 
of Harper's Ferry began to suspect 
that some mischief was afoot. The 
regular watchman at the bridge 
was missing, and an armed stran- 
ger stood guard in his place. Ag 
this fact was reported to Heywood, 
the well-known negro porter at the 
dépét, he went down to see about 
it. When he got there he was ap. 
proached by several armed men, 
one of whom handed him a rifle, 
and ordered him to stand guard in 
the cause of freedom. Hevwood 
expostulated with them, and res- 
olutely refused to take the rifle, 
Their motives were hastily ex- 
plained, and he was threatened 
with instant death if he did not 
join them. With heroic firmness 
the answered that they 
might kill him, but he would ney- 
er join in their murderous schemes. 
Seeing an opportunity, he attempt- 
el to escape, and was shot dead. 
Thus the first life sacrificed by 
these philanthropic liberators was 
that of a faithful negro. 

Shortly after the workmen be- 
gan to go to their work-shops. — 
Among the first, a Mr. Kelly, on 
seeing an armed guard at the gate, 
asked by what authority they had 
taken the public 
premiscs. The guard replied, “ By 
the authority of God Almighty.” He was ordered 
to enter as prisoner; but, instead of obeying, 
turned and made his cscape, receiving a bullet 
through his hat as he ran. Mr. Boerly, a grocer, 
witnessed this scene as he was about opening his 
shop, and running out with his gun, fired at the 
guard, The next moment he was shot dead. 

In the mean time the rumor of these murders 
began to spread; and as the town was aroused 
from sleep, it was ascertained that the telegraph 
wires had been cut above and below the town; 
the morning train stopped and detained for a time, 
and then permitted to proceed; and also that sev- 
eral leading citizens had been taken front their 
beds, and were held prisoners by a band of un- 
known persons in the Armory grounds. 

The number of these prisoners was increased te 
twenty-five or thirty by the capture of officers and 
employés, who went to the works to attend to their 
duties or from curiosity. 

As the sun rose upon the scene, the reported 
outrages and the bodies of the murdered men 
showed that from whatever source the movement 
came it was of a serious character. Sentinels, 
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armed with rifles and pistols, were 
seen guarding all the public build- 
ings, threatening death or firing at 
all who questioned or interfered 
with them; and the savage au- 
dacity with which they issued their 
orders gave assurance that the 
buildings were occupied by large 
bodies of men. Messengers were 
dispatched to all the neighboring 
towns for military assistance, while 
panic-stricken citizens seized such 
arms as they could find, and gath- 
ered in small bedies on the out- 
skirts of the town, and at points 
remote from the works. All was 
confusion and mystery. Even the 
sight of several armed negroes 
among the strangers did not at 
once excite suspicion that it was 
an Anti-Slavery movement, and 
the report of one of the captured 
slaves confirmatory of that fact 
was received with doubt and in- 
credulity. Indeed so averse was 
the public mind to the acceptance 
of this belief, that the suggestion 
was every where received with de- 
rision, and every and any other 
explanation adopted in preference. 
Some supposed it was a strike 
among the discentented armorers, 
or the laborers on a Government 
dam, who had taken this means 
to obtain redress for real or imag- 
inary grievances. Others argued 
that it was a band of robbers or- 
ganized in some of the cities for the 
purpose of robbing the paymaster’s 
strong box, known to contain some 
thousands of public money ; that 
the armed negroes were whites in 
disguise; that the idea of inciting 
a servile insurrection was a ruse, 
put forth to distract the public 
mind and enable them to escape with their booty. 
Still aroused, as much by curiosity and love of 
excitement as by the idea of real danger, the peo- 
ple of the neighboring towns and farm-houses armed 
themselves with such weapons as they could find, 
and trooped toward the scene of action by ters ant 
by hundreds. Ina few hours Harper's Ferr, was 
surrounded completely with a bristiing cordor of 
men with every variety of arms, costume, #. su- 
trement, and of all ages and condition. Here was 
the gray-haired farmer q'‘+ilv pushing a greased 
bullet down the muzzle © ‘is trusty squirrel pick- 
er; there a boy of fourteen, escaped from school, 
armed with a rusty horse-pistol loaded to the muz- 
zle with slugs and gravel. On foot and on horse- 
back, laborer and landed proprietor, the trades- 
man from his shop, the merchant from his coun- 
ter, the lawyer from his office, still they gathered 
in, armed and unarmed. The hunt was up—woe 
to the game inclosed within that fiery circle. In 
the mean time a guerrilla fight had been éom- 
menced by the citizens of Harper’s Ferry. A 
man named George Chambers, whose house com- 
manded the public grounds, shot the negro senti- 
nel that guarded the arsenal, and a dropping fire 
was heard in different quarters. Hall's rifle-works 
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BROWN, HIS SON, AND ANOTHER OF THE OUTLAWS AWAITING EXAMINATION.—[Skercugp sy P 


on the Shenandoah were assailed by the Jefferson 
Volunteers, supposing it to be strongly occupied. 
It was taken without great difficulty, and to the 
astonishment of all, its garrison was ascertained 
to have consisted of but fivemen. These attempt- 
ed to escape by wading and swimming the Shen- 
ar ‘eah, but four of them were shot while in the 
Ww , and o.e was taken unhurt. <A wretch, 
mortally wounded, was dragged from the river by 
a citizen, and laid upon the bank sh.vering with 
cold and ioss of blood. He begged to te t 1 to 
a fire, promising to co’ every thing. ‘The by- 
standers carried hn old cooper's shop bard 
by, where a hasty blwze was kindled. He told 
that his name was Lewis Leary ; that he had been 
enlis'ed *r Oberlin, Ohio, to serve in the great 
war of {cation to commen e¢ at Harper’s Ferry. 
He left a wife s « three cl ldren, and entreated 
some one to write to them & inform them of the 
manner of his death. He si’; he was enlisted by 
aman named Willet, and wa: awfully deceived. 
He was a good-looking mulatio, quite young, and 
nearly white. After lingering in gr agony for 


twelve hours he died. 
About this time Captain George Turner, who 
had come down with the Jefferson military, went 
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to reconnoitre the position of the outlaws in the 
Armory inclosure, and while so doing was shot 
dead. Captain Turner was a graduate of West 
Point, and for some years an officer in the United 
States Army. He wasa gentleman of fortune, and 
one of the most esteemed citizens of the county. 
When the shell was cracked at the rifle-works, and 
found to contain so small a kernel, people began to 
perceive they had greatly overestimated the num- 
bers of the enemy, and no time was lost in taking 
possession of the town and closing all the passages 
of escape. The outlaw chief, too, had by this time 
perceived that, instead of hundreds of allies, he was 
hemmed in by thousands of infuriated enemies ; 
and gathering together the remnant of his desper- 
ate band, with a few frightened negroes and the 
élite of his prisoners, he retired into the fire-engine 
house, within the public grounds. <A short time 
after two of his party came out, each leading a cit 

izen prisoner—whether to parley or to escape was 
not understood. When they appeared in the street 
one of the outlaws was immediately shot down, 
and the other captured ; the citizen prisoners thus 
rejoining their friends. The outlaw who was thus 
shot was Aaron C, Stephens, who still lives a pris- 
oner, although supposed to be mortally wounded. 
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PRISONERS.—([Sgetcusy by Posts Caaron.]} 


After this incident Mr. Fon- 
taine Beckham, Mayor of Harper's 
Ferry, and one of its most be- 
loved citizens, exposed himself on 
the railroad track within range of 
the fire from the engine-house, and 
was shotdead, As the spot where 
he fell was commanded completely 
by the fire of the outlaws, his body 
lay there for several hours before 
it was removed. The spot is still 
marked by stains of blood mingled 
with gray hairs. At this sight 
the outlaw prisoner Thomson, who 
had just been taken, was told to 
prepare for death. He begged 
hard, but he was immediately shot, 
and thrown into the river, Al- 
though two balls had been fired 
into his body, and he fell forty 
feet into the water, he had vitality 
enough left to swim to the base of 
the next pier and crawl up upon 
its edge, where twenty rifle bul- 
lets soon ended his miserable ex- 
istence. At three o'clock a party 
of a hundred men from Martins- 
burg arrived in the passenger train 
which had been turned back in the 
morning. This party was, only 
partially armed, and without or- 
ganization, many having come as 
much from curiosity as other mo- 
tives. When they arrived at the 
upper end of the Armory buildings 
on the Potomac, some twenty or 
more of daring spirits, headed by 
George Wollet, one of the railroad 
men, made a rash but gallant as- 
sault upon the strong-hold of the 
outlaws. Wollet broke open the 
door, and nearly succeeded in 
forcing himself in, but was shot 
through the left arm by a rifle- 
ball. The attack was repulsed, 
with a loss of seven wounded, three of them dan- 
gerously. ‘The fruit of this assault was the liber- 
ation of eighteen of the Harper's Ferry prisoners 
and the death of two of the outlaws. The wound- 
ed of the Martinsburg men deserve honorable mcn- 
tion; 

George Wollet, severely wounded. 
Evan Dorsey, dangerously wounded, 
Kirk Hammond, dangerously wounded, 
m severely wounded, 
George H. Murphy, slightly wounded, 
N. Hooper, severely wounded, 
Another, not reported. 

One of the outlaws escaped from the Armory in- 
closure by creeping through a culvert which led 
to the Potomac River. He threw away his rifle 
and attempted to swim, but was hindered by the 
weight of his accoutrements. Under the fire of 
twenty rifles he crept behind a rock, and drawing 
a knife, attempted to cut away his belts. George 
Schoppart, of Martinsburg, waded out until within 
ten paces of him, and shot him dead. In his pock- 
et was found a captain's commission, which reads as 
follows: 

Heapv-Quarnters, Wan DerarrMent, 
Near Harper's Ferry, Maryiand 

Whereas W. IT. Leeman has been nominated a captain 

in the army established under the Provisional Constitu- 
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tion; now therefore, in pursuance of the authority vest- 
ed in me by said Constitution, we do hereby appoint and 
commission the said W. H. Leeman captain. 

Given at the office of the Secretary of War this day, 
15th of October, 1859. 

Joun Beown, Commander-in-Chief. 

H. Keys, Secretary of War. 

From this time there was no more active work. 
The town was occupied by a thousand or fifteen 
hundred men, including volunteer companies from 
Shcpherdstown, Charlestown, Winchester, and 
elsewhere, but the armed and unorganized multi- 
tude largely predominated, giving the affair more 
the character of a great hunting scene than that of 
a battle. The savage game was holed beyond all 
possibility of escape. To storm the building, and 
annibilate the remnant of the bloody band, would 
not have been the work of twenty minutes; but 
the dread of thus hazarding the lives of the citi- 
zen prisoners restrained the wish for immediate ac- 
tion. It was determined to guard the premises 
narrowly, and wait. During the night Colonel 
Robert Lee, of the United States Army, arrived 
with about a hundred marines and two pieces of 
artillery. Major Russell was in immediate com- 
mand of the troops, and Lieutenant Stuart, of the 
cavalry, acted as volunteer a‘ | to Colonel Lee. 

These troops took possession of the Armory yard, 
in immediate proximity to the engine-house, and 
the night was passed in comparative quiet. 

One of the prisoners reports that during the night 
Brown acknowledged that all was lost; he knew 
that he had forfeited his life, and determined to sell 
it as dearly as possible. The courage of his men, 
too, began to give way, and they wished to surren- 
der; but he urged them to continued desperation. 
One whom the idea seemed to strike for the first 
time, asked, ‘‘ Captain Brown, would this enter- 
prise in which we are engaged be called ‘ High 
Treason ?’” ‘Very likely it would be so consid- 
ered,” replied Brown. ‘ Then,” said the man, ‘‘I 
will not iire another shot.” ‘* It will make no dif- 
ference to you,” said Brown, “except that you will 
die like a dog instead of falling like a man.” 

“ During the livelong night,” says our informer, 
“the voice of Brown was heard continually repeat- 
ing, ‘Are you awake, men? are you ready ?’” 

When Tuesday morning came the troops were 
put in position and a flag was sent to the besieged, 
borne by Samuel Strider, a citizen, and accompa- 
nied by Lieutenant Stuart, Colonel Lee’said. They 
were received at the door by Brown. The demand 
for an unconditional surrender was peremptorily 
refused. The terms proposed by Brown were, that 
he and his party should be escorted by the marines 
to the Maryland shore and pursuit by the citizens 
restrained until he could escape; in which case he 
would leave the country and give up his prisoner 
hostages unhurt. Of course these terms were in- 
admissible, and the parley lasted some time with- 
out result. In the mean time the storming party 
of twelve marines, headed by Lieutenant Israel 
Green, took position on either side of the centre 
door. As the parley ended, the officer stepped 
back several paces and waved his hat. Two stal- 
wart soldiers sprung forward, and with heavy 
sledges tried toforce the door. One of the engines 
inside had been pushed against it, and it resisted 
all their efforts. Thirty men then came forward, 
and taking a heavy forty-foot ladder, used it as a 
battering-ram, dropping upon their knees at each 
blow to avoid the expected volley on the falling of 
the door. 

At the third or fourth blow it gave way, and the 
stormers rushed in gallantly, headed by Lieutenant 
Green. The pent-up excitement of the multitude 
now burst forth in a shout that shook the air, and 
nearly drowned the sharp crash of fire-arms that 
received the stormers on their entrance. 

Private Quinn, one of the first who entered, re- 
ceived a mortal wound. Turning back, he dropped 
his musket and staggered to the rear, where he 
fell, preserving to the last his quiet, soldierly bear- 
ing. Private Rupert received an ugly wound in 
the cheek. Colonel Washington, who through 
all these trying scenes had borne himself with an 
intrepid coolness that excited the admiration of the 
brigand chief himself, now did important service. 
The moment the marines entered he sprung upon 
one of the engines, told his fellow-prisoners to hold 
up their hands that they might be recognized as 
non-combatants, and then rapidly pointed out the 
outlaws to the vengeance of the soldiers. Having 
discharged their pieces in the faces of the soldiers, 
several of these threw down their arms and begged 
for quarter. Untamable to the last, old Brown 
sat in a corner loading his rifle, a breech-loader, 
and in this position received a sabre-stroke from 
Lieutenant Green which threw him forward on his 
hands and knees. Two or three bayonet stabs fin- 
ished him, it was then supposed. Ottowa Brown, 
his son, was shot down and bayoneted. 

A soldier seeing Colonel Washington in an act- 
ive and prominent position, mistook him for one of 
the outlaws, leveled his piece and put his finger on 
the trigger; but fortunately remembering the cau- 
tion in regard to the prisoners, he desisted. Shields 
Green, alias Emperor, a negro M.C. under the fu- 
ture provisional government, sneaked among the 
slave prisoners, hoping thus to escape notice and 
detection; but perceived by Colonel Washington, 
he was hauled forth to meet his doom. Doubtless, 
at that moment he would have swapped himself 
and his honors to boot for the meanest field-nigger 
on a Georgia plantation. 

.The citizen captives, released from their long 
and trying confinement, hurried out to meet their 
friends with every demonstration of joy; while 
the bloody carcasses of the dead and dying outlaws 
were dragged into the lawn amidst the howls and 
execrations of the pe@ple. It was a hideous and 
ghastly spectacle. Some stark and stiff, with star- 
ing eyes and fallen jaws, were the dead of yesterday; 
while others, struck with death wounds, writhed 
and wallowed in their blood. Two only were 
brought out unhurt—Coppick, and Green the ne- 
gro—and they only escaped immediate death by 
accident, the soldiers not at once distinguishing 
them from the captive citizens and slaves. 


The quict and thorough manner in which this 
delicate business was executed ‘reflects great cred- 
it on the officers and men engaged, and is a beauti- 
ful exemplification of the immense superiority of 
trained soldiers over all others. 

Thus ended the first Lattle of the Provisional 
Government forces led by Lieut.-General Brown. 
‘¢Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 

The outlaw force consisted of only twenty-two 
men, who were disposed of as follows : 


LIST OF THE INVADING PARTY. 
1. John Brown, of Essex Co., New York, wounded and 


prisoner. 
2. Ottowa Brown, his son, of New York, killed. 
3. Watson Brown, ditto. ditto. killed. 


4 Aaron C. Stephens, of Conn., mortally wounded. 
5. Edwin Coppick, of Iowa, prisoner. 
6. Albert Hazlett, of Pennsylvania, killed. 
7. William H. Leeman, of Maine, killed. 
8 Stewart Taylor, of Canada, killed. 
9. Charles P. Tidd, of Maine, killed. 
10. William Thompson, of New York, killed. 
11. Dolph Thompson, of New York, killed. 
12. John Kage, of Ohio, killed. 
13. Jerry Anderson, of Indiana, killed. 
14. Dangerfield Newby, negro, of Ohio, killed. 
15. O. P. Anderson, negro, of Pennsylvania, killed. 
16. Lewis Leary, negro, of Ohio, killed. 
17. Shields Green, alias Emperor, negro, of Pa., prisoner. 
18, —— Copeland, negro, of Ohio, prisoner. 
19. J. E. Cooke, white man, ef Connecticut, prisoner. 

There are three unaccounted for, who have prob- 
ably escaped with Cooke; but it is to be sincerely 
hoped, for the credit of humanity, that their escape 

is not final. 

The mid-day train of Tuesday brought Governor 
Wise, accompanied by several hundred men from 
Richmond, Alexandria, Baltimore, and elsewhere. 
There was real disappointment to find that the 
fight was over, and when the Governor was in- 
formed of the mere handful of men who had cre- 
ated all this bobbery he boiled over. In his wrath 
he said some good things. Indeed it was univers- 
ally seen and felt that Governor Wise was just the 
man for such an occasion. 

Accompanied by Andrew Hunter, Esq., a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of Jefferson County, the Gov- 
ernor presently repaired to the guard-room where 
the two wounded prisoners lay, and there had a 
protracted and interesting conversation with the 
chief of the outlaws. It had more the character 
of a conversation than a legal examination, for 
the Governor treated the wounded man with a 
stately courtesy that evidently surprised and af- 
fected him. Brown was lying upon the floor with 
his feet to the fire and his head propped upon pil- 
lows on the back of achair. During the examin- 
ation I sketched the portrait, which is an accurate 
likeness of him as he then appeared. His hair was 
a mass of clotted gore, so that I could not distin- 
guish the original color. His eye a pale blue or 
gray, nose Roman, and beard, originally sandy, 
was white and blood-stained. His speech was fre- 
quently interrupted by deep groans, not awaken- 
ing sympathy like those of the young soldier dying 
in the adjacent office, but reminding one of the 
agonized grow] of a ferocious beast. 

A few feet from the leader lay Stephens, a fine- 
looking fellow, quiet, not in pain apparently, and 
conversing in a voice as full and natural as if he 
were unhurt. However, his hands lay folded upon 
his breast in a childlike, helpless way—a position 
that I observed was assumed by all those who had 
died or were dying of their wounds. Only those 
who were shot stone-dead lay as they fell. 

Brown was frank and communicative, answer- 
ing all questions without reserve, except such as 
might implicate his immediate associates not yet 
killed or taken. I append some extracts from notes 
taken during the conversation by Mr. Hunter: 

‘* Brown avers that the small pamphlet, many 
copies of which were found on the persons of the 
slain, and entitled ‘ Provisional Constitution and 
Ordinances for the People of the United States,’ 
was prepared principally by himself, and a:iopted 
at a convention of Abolitionists held about two 
years ago at Chatham, Canada West, where it was 
printed. That under its provisions he was ap- 
pointed ‘ Commander-in-Chief.’ His two sons and 
Stephens were each captains, and Coppick a lieu- 
tenant. They each had their commissions, issued 
by himself. 

‘* He avers that the whole number operating un- 
der this organization was but twenty-two, each of 
whom had taken the oath required by Article 48 ; 
but he confidently expected large reinforcements 
from Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, North and 
South Carolina, and several other Slave States, 
besides the Free States—taking it for granted that 
it was only necessary to seize the public arms and 
place them in the hands of the negroes and non- 
slaveholders to recruit his forces indefinitely. In 
this calculation he reluctantly and indirectly ad- 
mitted that he had been entirely disappointed.” 

But most of the particulars of this conversation 
have already reached the public, and we will not 
present them a second time. 

Concluding that the prisoner must be seriously 
weakened by his vigils and his wounds, the Gov- 
ernor ordered some refreshment to be given him, 
and, appointing a meeting on the following day, 
took his leave. As some of us lingered, the old 
man recurred again to his sons, of whom he had 
spoken several times, asking if we were sure they 
were both dead. He was assured that it was so. 

‘‘How many bodies did you take from the en- 
gine-house ?” he asked. 

He was told three. 

“Then,” said he, quickly, ‘‘they are not both 
dead; there were three dead bodies there last 
night. Gentlemen, my son is doubtless living and 
in your power. I will ask for him what I would 
not ask for myself; let him have kind treatment, 
for he is as pure and noble-hearted a youth as ever 
breathed the breath of life.” 

There was some show of human feeling in the 
old felon at last, but his prayer was vain. Both 
his boys lay stark and bloody by the Armory wall. 

I had observed Stephens holding a small packet 
in his folded hands, and feeling some curiosity in 
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regard to it, it was handed to me. It contained 
miniatures of his sisters; one, a sweet girlish face 
of about fourteen, the other more mature, but pret- 
ty. What strange reflections these incidents awak- 
ened! ‘This old man craves a boon for his noble 
boys, which neither pain nor death can bring him 
to ask for himself. The other clasps to his dying 
breast a remembrance of his gentle sisters and his 
father’s elm-shaded cottage far away in peaceful 
Connecticut. Is this pity that thus dims my eyes ? 
a rising sympathy that struggles in my heart? 
Away with puling weakness. Has not this hoary 
villain, that prates about his sons, been for months 
a deliberate plotter against the lives and happiness 
of thousands? Did he not train these very boys 
to aid him in his attempt to waste, with fire and 
sword, the fairest lani under the cope of heaven? 
And this bloody dupe—his follower—how many 
men’s sisters did he propose to murder; how many 
social hearths to quench in blood; for what use 
were those hundreds of deadly rifles, those loads 
of pikes, those bundles of incendiary fagots? <A 
felon’s death! Almighty Providence! is man in- 
deed so weak that he can inflict no more ? 

And all about this good-humored, good-for-no- 
thing, half-monkey race—the negroes. Let us 
walk through the streets of Harper's Ferry and see 
what part they have played in the drama. It 
seems that there is not the remotest suspicion that 
a single individual among them had any fore- 
knowledge of Brown’s movement. It is well as- 
certained that neither threats, promises, nor per- 
suasion could induce one of them to join the move- 
ment when it was proposed to them. Heywood 
was shot dead while heroically expressing his hor- 
ror of their nefarious designs. Brown discovered 
early that he could make no use of such as he had 
captured, and on Monday morning sent Cooke and 
two other white men, with eleven negro prisoners 
over to the Maryland side, where they were em- 
ployed in removing the arms and munitions of war 
from the Kennedy farm to the log school-house in 
the mountain opposite the town. This was done 
that they might be more convenient for those im- 
aginary recruits which the insane brigands still 
seemed confidently to expect. 

As Cooke and his companions went at times to 
the river to fire across at the Virginians these ne- 
groes escaped, dodging through the woods, swim- 
ming the river, and running every hazard, re- 
turned to their respective homes. I conversed 
with several of them who narrated their adven- 
tures, while in the power of these cut-throat stran- 
gers, with great humor and vivacity. One fellow 
said that, when he was taken, a pike was put into 
his hands by Brown, who told him to take it and 
strike for liberty. : 

‘Good lord, Massa,” cried Cuffee, in a tremor, 
“*T don’t know nuffin ’bout handlin’ dem tings.” 

“Take it instantly,” cried the philanthropist, 
“and strike home. This is a day that will long 
be remembered in the history of your race—a 
glorious anniversary.” 

‘“‘ Please God, Massa, I’se got a sore finger,” and 
Cuffee exhibited a stump, the first joint of which 
he had lost in a wheat-machine some years before. 

Finding that he had no mind to be a hero, Brown 
took him to the Armory, and during the siege sent 
him out for water. As soon as he got out of range 
of their guns he broke the pitcher and fled for his 
life. I narrate the story faithfully as it was told 
to me. Many similar anecdotes I gleaned from 
the darkeys themselves, but have not space to re- 
late them. In the town they were passing to and 
fro with entire freedom, jubilating over their own 
escapes and jeering at the dead carcasses of the 
Liberators. Several told me that Brown, in urging 
them to arm, said, repeatedly, “‘ Don’t you know 
me? Did you never hear of John Brown of Kan- 
sas—old Ossawatomie Brown?” ‘This only fright- 
ened the negroes more. They dropped the pikes, 
like the devil's gifts, and took to their heels, hiding 
every where under straw ricks, barns, and stables. 
On the other hand, there is sufficient and full evi- 
dence to show that, had their masters been present 
in any instance, the slaves would, in their defense, 
have very cheerfully thrust the pikes into the bod- 
ieg of the pseudo-philanthropists, proving that they 
were not so ignorant of the pitch-fork exercise as 
they pretended. 

As for the non-slaveholding inhabitants, on whom 
Brown calculated so confidently for assistance, it is 
estimated that at least four out of five of those who 
volunteered so promptly were non-slaveholders and 
of non-slaveholding families. They were the fight- 
ing men of the occasion, the stormers, who went to 
work with a remorseless ferocity equaling that of 
the outlaws themselves. 

Any man who has heretofore imagined that he 
had sounded the depths of human folly and human 
wickedness will yet be amazed when he considers 
this affair at Harper’s Ferry. It is generally re- 
garded as the insane attempt of a monomaniac; an 
act which, as it is without precedent, and is likely 
to remain without a parallel, whose intense silli- 
ness is only equaled by its atrocity, would be lu- 
dicrous had not the blood of some of our best citi- 
zens made it tragic. 

As for Brown’s boast, ‘‘that, if at liberty, he 
could bring five thousand men to aid him,” it is 
not credited ; for if he had these means at his dis- 
posal, why did he enter Harper's Ferry with twen- 
ty-two only ? 

Brown is evidently the originator of the whole 
scheme—its head and right arm. After two years 
of effort he has only been enabled to muster twen- 
ty-one dupes with nerve enough to follow him; and 
these, without exception, where they have had an 
opportunity to speak before they perished, have 
acknowledged that they were miserably deceived. 

That there are persons at a distance who have 
aided and encouraged him is proven by the cap- 
tured correspondence. But these white-livered 
suborners of murder and treason are not danger- 
ous. The head of the fanatical serpent, with its 
bloody fangs, we have crushed under our heel— 
its tail may writhe and rattle, but can not bite. 

D. H. Strorwer. 

BerKELeyY Springs, Virginia. 
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LOIS THE WITCH. 
IN THREE PARTS. 





PART III. 


“THE sin of witchcraft.” We read about it 
we look on it from the outside ; but we can hard. 
ly realize the terror it induced. Every impulsive 
or unaccustomed action, every little nervous affec. 
tion, every ache or pain was noticed, not merely 
by those around the sufferer, but by the person 
himself, whoever he might be, that was acting, or 
being acted upon, in any but the most simple and 
ordinary manner. He or she (for it was most fre. 
quently a woman or girl that was the supposed 
subject) felt a desire for some unusual kind of food 
—some unusual motion or rest—her hand twitch. 
ed, her foot was asleep, or her leg had the cramp ; 
and the dreadful question immediately suggested 
itself, ‘Is any one possessing an evil power over 
me by the help of Satan ?” and perhaps they went 
on to think, ‘‘ It is bad enough to feel that my 
body can be made to suffer through the power of 
some unknown evil-wisher to me, but what if Sa- 
tan gives them still further power, and they can 
touch my soul, and inspire me with loathful 
thoughts leading me into crimes which at present 
I abhor?” and so on, till the very dread of what 
might happen, and the constant dwelling of the 
thoughts, even with horror, upon certain possiljil- 
ities, or what were esteemed such, really brought 
about the corruption of imagination at least, which 
at first they had shuddered at. Moreover, there 
was a sort of uncertainty as to who might be in- 
fected—not unlike the overpowering dread of the 
plague, which made some shrink from their best- 
beloved with irrepressible fear—the brother or sis- 
ter who was the dearest friend of their childhood 
and youth might now be bound in some mysteri- 
ous deadly pact with evil spirits of the most horri- 
ble kind—who could tell? And in such a case it 
became a duty, a sacred duty, to give up the earth- 
ly body which had been once so loved, but which 
was now the habitation of a soul corrupt and hor- 
rible in its evil inclinations. Possibly, terror of 
death might bring on confession, and repentance, 
and purification. Or if it did not, why away with 
the evil creature, the witch, out of the world, down 
to the kingdom of the master whose bidding was 
done on earth in all manner of corruption and tor- 
ture of God’s creatures. There were others who, 
with these more simple, if more ignorant, feelings 
of horror at witches and witchcraft, added the de- 
sire, conscious or unconscious, of revenge on those 
whose conduct had been in any way displeasing te 
them. Where evidence takes a supernatural char- 
acter there is no disproving it. This argument 
comes up: ‘‘ You have only the natural powers; I 
have supernatural. You admit the existence of 
the supernatural by the condemnation of this very 
crime of witchcraft. You hardly know the limits 
of the natural powers ; how, then, can you define 
the supernatural? I say that in the dead of night, 
when my body seemed to all present to be lying in 
quiet sleep, I was in the most complete and wake- 
ful consciousness, present in my body at an assem- 
bly of witches and wizards, with Satan at their 
head; that I was by them tortured in my body 
because my soul would not acknowledge him as its 
king ; that I witnessed such and such deeds. What 
the nature of the appearance was that took the 
semblance of myself, sleeping quietly in my bed, I 
know not ; but once admit the possibility of witch- 
craft, and you can not disprove my evidence.” 
This evidence might be given truly or falsely, as 
the person witnessing believed it or not ; but every 
one must see what immense and terrible power 
was abroad for revenge. Then, again, the accused 
themselves ministered to the horrible panic abroad. 
Some, in dread of death, confessed from cowardice 
to the imaginary crimes of which they were ac- 
cused, and of which they were promised a pardon 
on confession. Some, weak and terrified, came 
honestly to believe in their own guilt, through the 
diseases of imagination which were sure to be en- 
gendered at such a time as this. 

Lois sat spinning with Faith. Both were silent, 
pondering over the stories that were abroad. Lois 
spoke first. 

“Oh, Faith! this country is worse than ever 
England was, even in the days of Master Matthew 
Hopkinson, the witch-finder. I grow frightened 
of every one, I think. I even get afeared some- 
times of Nattee !” 

Faith colored a little. Then she asked, 

“Why? What should make you distrust the 
Indian woman ?” 

‘*Oh! I-am ashamed of my fear as soon as it 
arises in my mind. But you know her look and 
color were strange to me when first I came; and 
she is not a christened woman; and they tell 
stories of Indian wizards; and I know not what 
the mixtures are which she is sometimes stirring 
over the fire, nor the meaning of the strange 
chants she sings to herself. And once I met her 
in the dusk, just close by Pastor Tappau’s house, 
in company with Hota, his servant; it was just 
before we heard of the sore disturbance in his 
house, and I have wondered if she had aught to 
do with it.” 

Faith sat very still, as if thinking. At last she 
said, 

‘Tf Nattee has powers beyond what you and I 
have, she will not use them for evil; at least, not 
evil to those whom she loves.” 

“That comforts me but little,” said Lois. ‘‘If 
she has powers beyond what she ought to have, I 
dread her though I have done her no evil; nay, 
though I could almost say she bore me a kindly 
feeling. But such powers are only given by the 
Evil One; and the proof thereof is that, as you 
imply, Nattee would use them on those who offend 
her.” 

‘And why should she not?” asked Faith, lift- 
ing her eyes, and flashing heavy fire out of them at 
the question. 

‘* Because,” said Lois, not seeing Faith’s glance, 
‘“‘we are told to pray for them that despitefully 
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use us, and to do good to them that persecute us. 
But poor Nattee is not a christened woman. I 
would that Mr. Nolan would baptize her ; it would, 
maybe, take her out of the power of Satan’s tempt- 
ations.” : E 

“ Are you never tempted ?” asked Faith, half 
scornfully ; ‘“‘and yet I doubt not you were well 
baptized.” 

“True,” said Lois, sadly. “I often do very 
wrong; but perhaps I might have done worse if 
the holy form had not been observed.” 

They were again silent for a time. 

“Lois,” said Faith, ‘I did not mean any of- 
fense. But do you never feel as if you would give 
up all that future life, of which the parsons talk, 
and which seems so vague and so distant, for a 
few years of real vivid blessedness to begin to-mor- 
row-this hour, this minute? Oh, I could think 
of happiness for which I would willingly give up 
all those misty chances of heaven—” 

“Faith, Faith!” cried Lois, in terror, holding 
her hand before her cousin’s mouth, and looking 
around in fright. ‘‘Hush! you know not who 
may be listening ; you are putting yourself in his 

wer.” 

But Faith pushed her hand away, and said, 
“ Lois, I believe in him no more than I believe in 
heaven. Both may exist, but they are so far away 
that I defy them. Why all this ado about Mr. 
Tappau’s house—promise me never to tell living 
creature, and I will tell you a secret.” 

“No!” said Lois, terrified. ‘I dread all se- 
crets. I will hear none. I will do all that I can 
for you, Cousin Faith, inany way ; but just at this 
time I strive to keep my life and thoughts within 
the strictest bounds of godly simplicity, and I 
dread pledging myself to aught that is hidden and 
secret.” 

“As you will, cowardly girl, full of terrors, 
which, if you had listened to me, might have been 
lessened, if not entirely done away with.” And 
Faith would not utter another word, though Lois 
tried meekly to entice her into conversation on 
some other subject. 

The rumor of witchcraft was like the echo of 
thunder among the hills. It had broken out in 
Mr. Tappau’s house, and his two little daughters 
were the first supposed to be bewitched ; but round 
abeut, from every quarter of the town, came in ac- 
counts of sufferers by witchcraft. There was 
hardly a family without one of these supposed vic- 
tims, Then arose a growl and menace of venge- 
ance from many a household—menaces deepened, 
not daunted, by the terror and mystery of the suf- 
fering that gave rise to them. 

At length a day was appointed when, after sol- 
emn fasting and prayer, Mr. Tappau invited the 
neighboring ministers and all godly people to as- 
semble at his house, and unite with him in devot- 
ing a day to solemn religious services, and to sup- 
plication for the deliverance of his children, and 
those similarly afflicted, from the power of the 
Evi! One. All Salem poured out toward the house 
of the minister. There was a look of excitement 
on all their faces; eagerness and horror was de- 
picted on many a face, while stern resolution, 
amounting to determined cruelty, if the occasion 
arose, was seen on others. 

In the midst of the prayer, Hester Tappau, the 
younger girl, fell into convulsions; fit after fit 
came on, and her screams mingled with the shrieks 
and cries of the assembled congregation. In the 
first pause, when the child was partially recover- 
ed, when the people stood around exhausted and 
breathless, her father, the Pastor Tappau, lifted 
his right hand, and adjured her, in the name of 
the Trinity, to say who tormented her. There 
was a dead silence; not a creature stirred of all 
those hundreds. Hester turned wearily and un- 
easily, and moaned out the name of Hota, her fa- 
ther’s Indian servant. Hota was present, appar- 
ently as much interested as any one; indeed, she 
had been busying herself much in bringing rem- 
edies to the suffering child. But now she stood 
aghast, transfixed, while her name was caught up 
and shouted out in tones of reprobation and hatred 
by all the crowd around her. Another moment 
and they would have fallen upon the trembling 
creature and torn her limb from limb—pale, dusky, 
shivering Hota, half guilty-looking from her very 
bewilderment. But Pastor Tappau, that gaunt, 
gray man, lifting himself to his utmost height, 
signed to them to go back, to keep still while he 
addressed them; and then he told them that in- 
stant vengeance was not just, deliberate punish- 
ment; that there would be need of conviction, per- 
chance of confession—he hoped for some redress 
for his suffering children from her revelations, if 
she were brought to confession. They must leave 
the culprit in his hands, and in those of his broth- 
er ministers, that they might wrestle with Satan 
before delivering her up to the civil power. He 
spoke well, for he spoke from the heart of a father 
seeing his children exposed to dreadful and mys- 
terious suffering, and firmly believing that he now 
held the clew in his hand which should ultimately 
release them and their fellow-sufferers. And the 
congregation moaned themselves into unsatisfied 
submission, and listened to his long, passionate 
prayer, which he uplifted even while the hapless 

Hota stood there, guarded and bound by two men, 
who glared at her like blood-hounds ready to slip 
even while the prayer ended in the words of the 
merciful Saviour. Lois sickened and shuddered 
at the whole scene; and this was no intellectual 
shuddering at the folly and superstition of the 
people, but with tender moral shuddering at the 
sizht of guilt which she believed in, and at the 
evidence of men’s hatred and abhorrence, which, 
when shown even to the guilty, troubled and 
distressed her merciful heart. She followed her 
aunt and cousins out into the open air with down- 
cast eyes and pale face. Grace Hickson was going 
home with a feeling of triumphant relief at the de- 
tection of the guilty one. Faith alone seemed un- 
easy and disturbed beyond her wont, for Manasseh 
received the whole transaction as the fulfillment 
of a prophecy, and Prudence was excited by the 
whole scene into a state of discordant high spirits, 





‘‘T am quite as old as Hester Tappau,” said 
she; ‘‘her birthday is in September and mine in 
October.” 

“What has that to do with it?” said Faith, 
sharply. 

‘*Nothing, only she seemed such a little thing 
for all those grave ministers to be praying for, and 
so many folk come from a distance—some from 
Boston they said —all for her sake, as it were. 
Why, didst thou see it was godly Mr. Henwick 
that held her head when she wriggled so, and old 
Madam Holbrook had herself helped upon a chair 
to see the better. I wonder how long I might 
wriggle before great and godly folk would take so 
much notice of me? But I suppose that comes of 
being a pastor’s daughter. She'll be so set up 
there'll be no speaking to hernow. Faith! think- 
est thou that Hota really had bewitched her? She 
gave me corn-cakes the last time I was at Pastor 
Tappau’s, just like any other woman, only, per- 
chance, a trifle more good-natured ; and to think 
of her being a witch after ali!” 

But Faith seemed in a hurry to reach home, and 
paid no attention to Prudence’s talking. Lois 
hastened on with Faith, for Manasseh was walking 
alongside of his mother, and she kept steady to her 
plan of avoiding him, even though she pressed her 
company upon Faith, who had seemed of late de- 
sirous of avoiding her. 

That evening the news spread through Salem 
that Hota had confessed her sin, had acknowledged 
that she wasawitch. Nattee was the first to hear 
the intelligence. She broke into the room where 
the girls were sitting with Grace Hickson, solemn- 
ly doing nothing, because of the great prayer meet- 
ing in the morning, and cried out, ‘‘ Mercy, mercy, 
mistress, every body! take care of poor Indian 
Nattee, who never do wrong, but for mistress and 
the family; Hota one bad wicked witch, she say 
so herself; oh, me! oh, me!” and stooping over 
Faith, she said something in a low, miserable tone 
of voice, of which Lois only heard the word “ tor- 
ture.” But Faith heard all, and turning very pale, 
half accompanied, half led Nattee back to her 
kitchen. Presently, Grace Hickson came in. She 
had been out to see a neighbor; it will not do to 
say that so godly a woman had been gossiping ; 
and, indeed, the subject of the conversation she had 
held was of too serious and momentous a nature 
for me to employ a light word to designate it. 
There was all the listening and repeating small de- 
tails and rumors, in which the speakers have no 
concern, that constitutes gossiping ; but in this in- 
stance, all trivial facts and speeches might be con- 
sidered to bear such dreadful significance, and 
might have so ghastly an ending, that such whis- 
pers were occasionally raised to a tragic import- 
ance. Every fragment of intelligence that related 
to Mr. Tappau’s household was eagerly snatched 
at; how his dog howled all one long night through, 
and could not be stilled; how his cow suddenly 
failed in her milk only two months after she had 
calved; how his memory had forsaken him one 
morning for a minute or two in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, and he had even omitted a clause thereof 
in his sudden perturbation ; and how all these fore- 
runner’s of his children’s strange illness might now 
be interpreted and understood—this had formed the 
staple of the conversation between Grace Hickson 
and her friends. There had arisen a dispute among 
them at last as to how far these subjections to the 
power of the Evil One were to be considered as a 
judgment upon Pastor Tappau for some sin on his 
part; and ifso, what? It was not an unpleasant 
discussion, although there was a good deal of dif- 
ference of opinion; for as none of the speakers had 
had their families so troubled, it was rather a proof 
that they had none of them committed any sin. In 
the midst of all this talk, one, entering in from the 
street, brought the news that Hota had confessed 
all, had owned to signing a certain little red book 
which Satan had presented to her, had been present 
at impious sacraments, had ridden through the air 
to Newbury Falls, and, in fact, had assented to all 
the questions which the elders and magistrates, 
carefully reading over the confessions of the witch- 
es who had formerly been tried in England, in or- 
der that they might not omit a single inquiry, had 
asked of her. More she had owned to, but things 
of inferior importance, and partaking more of the 
nature of earthly tricks than of spiritual power. 
She had spoken of carefully adjusted strings, by 
which all the crockery in Pastor Tappau’s house 
could be pulled down or disturbed; but of such in- 
telligible malpractices the gossips of Salem took 
little heed. One of them said that such an action 
showed Satan’s prompting, but they all preferred 
to listen to the grander guilt of the blasphemous 
sacraments and supernatural rides. The narrator 
ended with saying that she was to be hung the 
next morning, in spite of her confession, even al- 
though her life had been promised to her if she ac- 
knowledged her sin; for it was well to make an 
example of the first-discovered witch, and it was 
also well that she was an Indian, a heathen, whose 
life would be no great loss to the community. 
Grace Hickson on this spoke out. It was well that 
witches should perish off the face of the earth, In- 
dian or English, heathen, or worse, a baptized 
Christian who had betrayed the Lord, even as 
Judas did, and had gone over to Satan. For her 
part, she wished that the first-discovered witch had 
been a member of a godly English household, that 
it might be seen of all men that religious folk 
were willing to cut off the right hand, and pluck 
out the right eye, if tainted with this devilish 
sin. She spoke sternly and well. The last 
comer said that her words might be brought to 
the proof, for it had been whispered that Hota hed 
named others, and some among the most religious 
families of Salem, whom she had seen among the 
unholy communicants at the sacrament of the Evil 
One. And Grace replied that she would answer 
for it, all godly folk would stand the proof, and 
quench all natural affection rather than that such 
asin should grow and spread among them. She 
herself had a weak bodily dread of witnessing the 
violent death even of an animal; but she would 
not let that deter her from standing among those 





who cast the accursed creature out from among 
them on the morrow morning. 

Contrary to her wont, Grace Hickson told her 
family much of this conversation. It was a sign 
of her excitement on the subject that she thus 
spoke, and the excitement spread in different forms 
through her family. Faith was flushed and rest- 
less, wandering between the keeping-room and the 
kitchen, and questioning her mother particularly 
as to the more extraordinary parts of Hota’s con- 
fession, as if she wished to satisfy herself that the 
Indian witch had really done those horrible and 
mysterious deeds. 

Lois shivered and trembled with affright at the 
narration, and the idea that such things were pos- 
sible. Occasionally she found herself wandering 
off into sympathetic thought for the woman who 
was to die, abhorred of all men, and unpardoned 
by God, to whom she had been so fearful a traitor, 
and who was now, at this very time—when Lois 
sat among her kindred by the warm and cheerful 
firelight, anticipating many peaceful—perchance 
happy—morrows—solitary, shivering, panic-strick- 
en, guilty, with none to stand by her and exhort 
her, shut up in darkness between the cold walls of 
the town prison. But Lois almost shrank from 
sympathizing with so loathsome an accomplice of 
Satan, and prayed for forgiveness for her chari- 
table thought; and yet, again, she remembered the 
tender spirit of the Saviour, and allowed herself to 
fall into piety, till at last all ber sense of right and 
wrong became so bewildered that she could only 
leave all in God’s hands, and just ask that He 
would take all creatures and all events into His 
hands, 

Prudence was as bright as if she were listening 
to some merry story—curious as to more than her 
mother would tell her—seeming to have no partic- 
ular terror of witches or witchcraft, and yet to be 
especially desirous to accompany her mother the 
next morning to the hanging. Lois shrank from 
the cruel, eager face of the young girl as she begged 
her mother to allow her to go. Even Grace was 
disturbed and perplexed by her daughter's perti- 
nacity. 

“No!” said she. ‘‘Ask me no more. Thou 
shalt not go. Such sights are not for the young. 
I go, and | sicken at the thoughts of it. But I go 
to show that I, a Christian woman, take God's part 
against the devil’s. Thou shalt not go, I tell thee. 
I could whip thee for thinking of it.” 

** Manasseh says Hota was well whipped by Pas- 
tor Tappau ere she was brought to confession,” said 
Prudence, as if anxious to change the subject of 
discussion. 

Manasseh lifted up his head from the great folio 
Bible, brought by his father from England, which 
he was studying. He had not heard what Pru- 
dence said, but he looked up at the sound of his 
name. All present were startled at his wild eyes, 
his bloodless face. But he was evidently annoyed 
at the expression of their countenances. 

‘Why look ye at me in that manner?” asked 
he. And his manner was anxious and agitated. 
His mother made haste to speak : 

“It was but that Prudence said something that 
thou hast told her—that Pastor Tappau defiled his 
hands by whipping the witch Hota. What evil 
thought has got hold of thee? Talk to us, and 
crack not thy skull against the learning of man.” 

“Tt is not the learning of man that | study: it 
is the word of God. I would fain know more of 
the nature of this sin of witchcraft, and whether it 
be, indeed, the unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost. At times I feel a creeping influence coming 
over me, prompting all evil thoughts and unheard- 
of deeds, and I question within myself, ‘Is not this 
the power of witchcraft ?’ and I sicken and loathe 
all that I do or say, and yet some evil creature 
hath the mastery over me, and I must needs do 
and say what I loathe and dread. Why wonder 
you, mother, that I, of all men, strive to learn the 
exact nature of witchcraft, and for that end study 
the word of God? Have you not seen me when I 
was, as it were, possessed with a devil ?” 

He spoke calmly, sadly, but as under deep con- 
viction. His mother rose to comfort him. 

‘*My son,” she said, ‘‘no one ever saw thee do 
deeds, or heard thee utter words, which any one 
could say were prompted by devils. We have 
seen thee, poor lad, with thy wits gone astray for 
a time, but all thy thoughts sought rather God's 
will in forbidden places, than lost the clew to them 
for one moment in hankering after the powers of 
darkness. Those days are long past ; a future lies 
before thee. Think not of witches or of being sub- 
ject to the power of witchcraft. I did evil to speak 
of it before thee. Let Lois come and sit by thee, 
and talk to thee.” 

Lois went to her cousin, grieved at heart for his 
depressed state of mind, anxious to soothe and com- 
fort him, and yet recoiling more than ever from 
the idea of ultimately becoming his wife—an idea 
to which she saw her aunt reconciling herself un- 
consciously day by day, as she perceived the En- 
glish girl’s power of soothing and comforting her 
cousin, even by the very tones of her sweet cooing 
voice. 

He took Lois’s hand. 

‘‘Let me hold it. It does me good,” said he. 
‘¢ Ah, Lois, when I am by you I forget all my trou- 
bles—will the day never come when you will list- 
en to the voice that speaks to me continually ?” 

‘*T never hear it, Cousin Manasseh,”’ she said, 
softly; ‘ but do not think of the voices. Tell me 
of the land you hope to inclose from the forest— 
what manner of trees grow on it ?” 

Thus, by simple questions on practical af- 
fairs, she led him back, in her unconscious wis- 
dom, to the subjects on which he had always 
shown strong practical sense. He talked on these 
with all due discretion till the hour for family 
prayer came round, which was early in those days. 
It was Manasseh’s place to conduct it, as head of 
the family ; a post which his mother had always 
been anxious to assign to him since her husband's 
death. He prayed extempore; and to-night his 
supplications wandered off into wild, unconnected 
fragments ef prayer, which all those kneeling 
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around began, each according to her anxiety for 
the speaker, to think would never end. Minutes 
elapsed, and grew to quarters of the hour, and his 
words grew only more emphatic and wilder, pray- 
ing for himself alone, and laying bare the recesses 
of his heart. At length his mother rose, and taking 
Lois by the hand, for she had faith in Lois’s power 
over her son, as being akin to that which the 
shepherd David playing on his harp had over the 
king Saul sitting on his throne. She drew her to- 
ward him, where he knelt facine inte the circle, 
with his eyes upturned, and the tranced agony of 
his face depicting the struggle of the troubled soul 
within. 

‘* Here is Lois,” said Grace, almost tenderly ; 
‘she would fain go to her chamber.” (Down the 
girl's face the tears were streaming.) ‘ Rise, and 
finish thy prayer in thy closet.” 

But at Lois’s approach he sprang to his feet, 
sprang aside. 

‘*Take her away,-mother. Lead me not into 
temptation. She brings me evil and sinful 
thoughts. She overshadows me, even in the pres- 
tnce of my God. She is no angel of light, or she 
She troubles me with the 
sound of a voice bidding me marry her, even when 
Iam at my prayers. Avaunt! Take her away !” 

a would have struck at Lois if she had not 
sink back, dismayed and affrighted. His mo- 
ther, although equally dismayed, was not affright- 
ed. She had seen nim thus before; and under- 
stood the management of his paroxysm. 

**Go, Lois! the sight of thee irritates him, as 
once that of Faith did. Leave him to me.” 

And Lois rushed away to her room, and threw 
herself on her bed like a panting, hunted creature. 
Faith came after her, slowly and heavily. 

** Lois,” said she, ‘* wilt thou do me a favor? It 
is not much to ask. Wilt thou arise before day- 
light, and bear this letter from me to Pastor No- 
lan’s lodgings? I would have done it myself, but 
mother has bidden me to come to her, and I may 
be detained until the time when Hota is to be 
hung; and the letter tells of matters pertaining to 
life and death. Seek out Pastor Nolan wherever 
he may be, and have speech of him after he has 
read the letter.” 

“Can not Nattee take it?” asked Lois, 

“No!” Faith answered, fiercely. “ Why should 
she ?”’ ‘ 

But Lois did not reply. A quick suspicion 
darted through Faith's mind sudden as lightning. 
It had never entered there before. 

‘Speak, Lois. I read thy thoughts. Thou 
wouldst fain not be the bearer of this letter ?” 

‘*] will take it,’’ said Lois, meekly. ‘It con- 
cerns life and death, you say ?” : 

“Yes!” said Faith, in quite a different tone of 
voice. But, after a pause of thought, she added, 
“Then as soon as the house is still I will write 
what I have to say, and leave it here, on this 
chest; and thou wilt promise me to take it before 
the day is fully up, while there is yet time for 
action.” 4 

**Yes! I promise,” said Lois. And Faith knew 
enough of her to feel sure that the deed would be 
done, however reluctantly. 

The letter was written—laid on the chest ; and, 
ere day dawned, Lois was astir. Faith watching 
her from between her half-closed eyelids—eyelids 
that had never been fully closed in sleep the live- 
long night. The instant Lois, cloaked and hooded, 
left the room, Faith sprang up, and prepared to go 
to her mother, whom she heard already stirring. 
Nearly every one in Salem was awake and up on 
this awful morning, though few were out of doors, 
as Lois passed along the streets. Here was the 
hastily-erected gallows, the black shadow of which 
fell across the street with ghastly significance ; 
now she had to pass the iron-barred jail, through 
the unglazed windows of which she heard the fear- 
ful cry of a woman, and the sound of many foot- 
steps. On she sped, sick almost to faintness, to 
the widow woman's where Mr. Nolan lodged. He 
was already up and abroad, gone, his hostess be- 
lieved, to the jail. Thither Lois, repeating the 
words ‘‘for life and for death!’ was forced to go. 
Retracing her steps, she was thankful to see him 
come out of those dismal portals, rendered more 
dismal for being in heavy shadow, just as she ap- 
proached. What his errand had been she knew 
not; but he looked grave and sad, as she put 
Faith’s letter into his hands, and stood before him 
quietly waiting until he should read it, and deliver 
the expected answer. But, instead of opening it, 
he held it in his hand, apparently absorbed in 
thought. At last he spoke aloud, but more to him- 
self than to her: 

“My God! and is she then to die in this fearful 
delirium? It must be —can be—only delirium 
that prompts such wild and horrible confessions! 
Mistress Barclay, I come from the presence of the 
Indian woman appointed to die. It seems she con- 
sidered herself betrayed last evening by her se- 
tence not being respited, even after she had made 
confession of sin enough to bring down fire from 
heaven ; and it seems to me the passionate, impo- 
tent anger of this helpless creature has turned to 
madness, for she appalls me by the additional reve- 
lations she has made to the keepers during the 
night—to me this morning. I could almost fancy 
that she thinks, by deepening the guilt she con- 
fesses, to escape this last dread punishment of all, 
as if, were one tithe of what she says true, one 
could suffer such a sinner to live. Yet to send her 
to death in such a state of mad terror! What is to 
be done ?” 

‘* Yet Scripture says that we are not to suffer 
witches in the land,” said Lois, slowly. 

‘*True; I would but ask for a respite till the 
prayers of God's people had gone up for Llis mercy. 
Some would pray for her, poor wretch as she is. 
You would, Mistress Barclay, I am sure?’’ But 
he said it in a questioning tone. 

“Tt have been praying for her in the night many 
a time,” said Lois, in a low voice. ‘I pray for her 
in my heart at this moment; I suppose they are 
bidden to put her out of the land, but I would not 
have her entirely God-fersaken. But, Sir, you 
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have not read my cousin’s letter. And she bade 
me bring back an answer with much urgency.” 

Still he delayed. He was thinking of the dread- 
ful confession he came from hearing. If it were 
true, the beautiful earth was a polluted place, and 
he almost wished to die to escape from such pollu- 
tion into the white innocence of those who stood in 
the presence of God. 

Suddenly his eyes fell on Lois’s pure, grave face, 
upturned and watching his. Faith in earthly good- 
ness came over his soul in that instant, ‘and he 
blessed her unaware.” ; 

He put his hand on her shoulder with an action 
half paternal—although the difference in their ages 
was not above a dozen years—and, bending a little 
toward her, whispered half to himself, ‘* Mistress 
Barclay, I thank you; you have done me good.” 

“1,” said Lois, half affrighted, “I done you 
good! How?” 

“ By being what youare. But perhaps I should 
rather thank God, who sent you at the very mo- 
ment when my soul was so disquieted.” 

At this instant they were aware of Faith stand- 
ing in front of them, with a countenance of thun- 
der. Her angry look made Lois feel guilty. She 
had not enough urged the pastor to read his letter, 
she thouzht; and it was indignation at this delay 
in what she had been commissioned to do with the 
urgency of life or death, that made her cousin low- 
er at her so from beneath her straight black brows. 
Lois explained how she had not found Mr. Nolan 
at his lodgings, and had had to follow him to the 
door of the jail. But Faith replied, with obdurate 
contempt, 

“ Spare thy breath, Cousin Lois. It is easy see- 
ing on what pleasant matters thou and the Pastor 
Nolan were talking. I marvel not at thy forget- 
fulness. My mindischanged. Give me back my 
letter, Sir! it was about a poor matter—an old wo- 
man’s life. And what is that compared toa young 
girl's love ?” 

Lois heard but for an instant; did not under- 
stand that her cousin, in her jealous anger, could 
suspect the existence of such a feeling as love be- 
tween her and Mr. Nolan. No imagination as to 
its possibility had ever entered her mind; she had 
respected him, almost revered him—nay, had liked 
him as the probable husband of Faith. At the 
thought that her cousin could believe her guilty of 
such treachery her grave eyes dilated and fixed 
themselves on the flaming countenance of Faith. 
That serious, unpre 2stins manner of perfect inno- 
cence must have told on her accuser, had it not 
been that at the same instant the latter caught 
sight of the crimsoned and disturbed countenance 
of the pastor, who felt the vail rent off the uncon- 


. gtious secret of his heart. Faith snatched her let- 


ter out of his hands, and said, 

‘‘Let the witch hang! WhatcareI? She has 
done harm enough with her charms and her sorce- 
ry on Pastor Tappau’s girls. Let her die, and let 
all other witches look to themselves; for there be 
many kinds of witchcraft abroad. Cousin Lois, 
thou wilt like best to stop with Pastor Nolan, or 
I would pray thee to come back with me to break- 
fast.” 

Lois was not to be daunted by jealous sarcasm. 
She held out her hand to Pastor Nolan, determined 
to take no heed of her cousin’s mad words, but to 
bid him farewell in her accustomed manner. He 
hesitated before taking it, and when he did, it was 
with a convulsive squeeze that almost made her 
start. Faith waited and watched all with set lips 
and vengeful eyes. She bade no farewell; she 
spake no word; but grasping Lois tightly by the 
back of the arm, she almost drove her before her 
down the street till they reached their home. 

The arrangement for the morning was this: 

Grace Hickson and her son Manasseh were to be 
present at the hanging of the first witch executed 
in Salem, as pious and godly heads of a family. 
All the other members were strictly forbidden to 
stir out until such time as the low-tolling bell an- 
nounced that ali was over in this world for Hota, 
the Indian witch. When the execution was ended, 
there was to be a solemn prayer meeting of all the 
inhabitants of Salem; ministers had come from a 
distance to aid by the efficacy of their prayers in 
these efforts to purge the land of the devil and his 
servants, There was reason to think that the great 
old meeting-house would be crowded, and when 
Faith and Lois reached home, Grace Hickson was 
giving her directions to Prudence, urging her to be 
ready for an early start to that place. The stern 
old woman was troubled in her mind at the antici- 
pation of the sight she was to see before many 
minutes were over, and spoke in a more hurried and 
incoherent manner than was her wont. She was 
dressed in her Sunday best; but her face was very 
gray and colorless, and she seemed afraid to cease 
speaking about household affairs for fear she should 
have time to think. Manasseh stood by her, per- 
fectly, rigidly still; he also was in his Sunday 
clothes. His face, too, was paler than its wont, 
but it wore a kind of absent, rapt expression al- 
most like that of a man who sees a vision. As 
Fzith entered, still holding Lois in her fierce grasp, 
Maaasseh started and smiled; but still dreamily. 
His manner was so peculiar, that even his mother 
stayed her talking to observe him more closely; he 
was in that state of excitement which usually end- 
ed in what his mother and certain of her friends 
esteemed a proplictic revelation. He began to 
speak, at first very low, and then his voice increased 
in power: 

“ How beautiful is the land of Beulah, far over 
the sea, beyond the mountains! hither the an- 
gels carry her, lving back in their arms like one 
fainting. They, shall kiss away the black circle 
of death, and lay her down at the feet of the Lamb. 
I hear her pleading there for those on earth who 
consented to her death. Oh, Lois, pray also for me, 
pray for me, miserable !” 

When he uttered his cousin’s name all their eyes 
turned toward her. It was to her that his vision 
related! She stood among them, amazed, awe- 
stricken, but not like one affrighted or dismayed. 
She was the first to speak. 

* Dear friends, do not think of me; his words 


may or may not be true. 
the same, whether he have the gift of prophecy or 
not. Besides, hear you not that I end where all 
would fain end. Think of him and of his needs. 
Such times as these always leave him exhausted 
and weary when he comes out of them.’ 

And she busied herself in cares for his refresh- 
ment, aiding her aunt’s trembling hands to set be- 
fore him the requisite food, as he now sat tired and 
bewildered, gathering together with difficulty his 
scattered senses, 

Prudence did all she could to assist and speed 
their departure. But Faith stood apart, watching 
in silence with her passionate, angry eyes. 

As soon as they had gone on their solemn, fatal 
errand, Faith left the room. She had not tasted 
food or touched drink. Indeed, they all felt sick 
at heart. As soon as her sister had gone up stairs 
Prudence sprang to the settle on which Lois had 
thrown down her cloak and hood. 

“Lend me your mufiles and mantle, Cousin 
Lois. I never yet saw a woman hanged, and | 
see not why I should not go. I will stand on the 
edge of the crowd; no one will know me, and 1 
will be home long before my mother.” 

“No!” said Lois, ‘*that may not be. My aunt 
would be sore displeased. I wonder at you, Pru- 
dence, seeking to witness such a sight.” And as 
she spoke she held fast her cloak, which Prudence 
vehemently struggled for. 

Faith returned, brought back possibly by the 
sound of the struggle. She smiled—a deadly 
smile. 

‘Give it up, Prudence. Strive no more with 
her. She has bought success in this world, and 
we are but her slaves.” 

“Oh, Faith!” said Lois, relinquishing her hold 
of the cloak, and turning round with passionate 
reproach in her look and voice, ‘* what have I done 
that you should speak so of me—you that I have 
loved as I think one loves a sister?” 

Prudence did not lose her opportunity, but hast- 
ily arrayed herself in the mantle, which was too 
large for her, and which she had, therefore, consid- 
ered as well adapted for concealment; but as she 
went toward the door her feet became entangled 
in the unusual length, and she fell, bruising her 
arm pretty sharply. 

‘*'Take care another time how you meddle with 
a witch’s things,” said Faith, as one scarcely be- 
lieving her own words, but at enmity with all the 
world in her bitter jealousy of heart. Prudence 
rubbed her arm and looked stealthily at Lois. 

““Witch Lois! Witch Lois!” said she at last, 
softly, pulling a childish face of spite at her. 

‘‘Oh hush, Prudence! Do not bandy such ter- 
rible words. Let me look at thine arm. I am 
sorry for thy hurt, only glad that it has kept thee 
from disobeying thy mother.” 

“‘ Away, away !” said Prudence, springing from 
her. ‘‘I am afeard of her in very truth, Faith. 
Keep between me and the witch, or I will throw a 
stool at her.” 

Faith smiled—it was a bad and wicked smile— 
but she did not stir to calm the fears she had call- 
ed up in her young sister. Just at this moment 
the bell began to toll. Hota, the Indian witch, 
was dead. Lois covered her face with her hands. 
Even Faith went a deadlier pale than she had 
been, and said, sighing, ‘‘ Poor Hota! But death 
is best.” 

Prudence alone seemed unmoved by any thoughts 
connected with the solemn, monotonous sound. Her 
only consideration was that now she might go out 
into the street and see the sights, and hear the 
news, and escape from the terror which she felt at 
the presence of her cousin. She flew up stairs to 
find her own mantle, ran down again, and past 
Lois, before the English girl had finished her pray- 
er, and was speedily mingled among the crowd 
going to the meeting-house. There, also, Faith 
and Lois came in due course of time, but separate- 
ly, not together. Faith so evidently avoided Lois 
that she, humbled and grieved, could not force her 
company upon her cousin, but loitered a little be- 
hind, the quiet tears stealing down her face, shed 
for the many causes that had occurred this morn- 
ing. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUB NFXT.] 





FRANKLIN. 


Tue Polar clouds uplift— 
A moment and no more— 
And through the snowy drift, 
We see them on the shore— 


A band of gallant hearts, 
Well-ordered, calm, and brave ; 

Braced for their closing parts— 
Their long march to the grave. 


Through the snow’s dazzling blink, 
Into the dark they've gone. 

No pause: the weaker sink, 
The strong can but strive on. 


Till all the dreary way 
Is dotted with their dead: 
And the shy foxes play 
About each sleeping head. 


Unharmed the wild deer run, 
To graze along the strand: 

Nor dread the loaded gun 
Beside each sleeping hand. 


The remnant that survive 
Onward like drunkards reel; 
Scarce wotting if alive, 





But for the pangs they feel. 


I am in God’s hands all | 





The river of their hope 
At length is drawing nigh— 
Their snow-blind way they grope, 
And reach its banks to die! 


Thank God: brave Franxuiy’s place 
Was empty in that band. 

He closed his well-run race 
Not on the iron strand. 


Not under snow-clouds white, 

By cutting frost-wind driven, 
Did his true spirit fight 

Its shuddering way to Heaven. 


But warm, aboard his ship, 
With comfort at his side, 
And hope upon his lip, 
The gallant Franky died. 


His heart ne’er ached to see 

His much-loved sailors ta’en; 
His sailors’ pangs were free 

From their loved Captain’s pain. 


But though in death apart, 
They are together now; 
Calm, each enduring heart— 

Bright, each devoted brow! 





A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
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BOOK III. 
THE TRACK OF A STORM. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SUBSTANCE OF THE SHADOW. 





‘*T, ALEXANDRE Manette, unfortunate phy- 
sician, native of Beauvais and afterward resi- 
dent in Paris, write this melancholy paper in 
my doleful cell in the Bastile, during the last 
month of the year 1767. I write it at stolen in- 
tervals, under every difficulty. I design to se- 
crete it in the wall of the chimney, where I have 
slowly and laboriously made & place of conceal- 
ment for it. Some pitying hand may find it 
there when I and my sorrows are dust. 

“These words are formed by the rusty iron 
point with which I write with difficulty in scrap- 
ings of soot and charcoal from the chimney, 
mixed with blood, in the last month of the tenth 
year of my captivity. Hope has quite departed 
from my breast. I know from terrible warnings 
I have noted in myself that my reason will not 
long remain unimpaired ; but I solemnly declare 
that I am at this time in the possession of my 
right mind—that my memory is exact and cir- 
cumstantial — and that I write the truth as I 
shall answer for these, my last recorded words, 
whether they be ever read by men or not, at the 
Eternal Judgment-seat. 

**One cloudy moonlight night, in the third 
week of December (I think the twenty-second 
of the month), in the year 1757, I was walking 
on a retired part of the quay by the Seine for 
the refreshment of the frosty air, at an hour’s 
distance from my place of residence in the Street 
of the School of Medicine, when a carriage came 
along behind me, driven very fast. As I stood 
aside to let that carriage pass, apprehensive that 
it might otherwise run me down, a head was 
put out at the window, and a voice called to the 
driver to stop. 

“The carriage stopped as soon as the driver 
could rein in his horses, and the same voice 
called to me by my name. I answered. The 
carriage was then so far in advance of me that 
two gentlemen had time to open the door and 
alight before I came up with it. I observed 
that they were both wrapped in cloaks, and ap- 
peared to conceal themselves. As they stood 


‘side by side near the carriage-door, I also ob- 


served that they both looked of about my own 
age, or rather younger, and that they were great- 
ly alike, in stature, manner, voice, and (as far 
as I could see) face too. 

“** You are Doctor Manette ?’ said one. 

ot oma’ 

***Doctor Manette, formerly of Beauvais,’ 
said the other; ‘the young physician, originally 
an expert surgeon, who, within the last year or 
two has made a rising reputation in Paris ?’ 

‘*¢Gentlemen,’ I returned, ‘I am Doctor 
Manette of whom you speak so graciously.’ 

“* We have been to your residence,’ said the 
first, ‘and not being so fortunate as to find you 
there, and being informed that you were proba- 
bly walking in this direction, we followed, in the 
hope of overtaking you. Will you please to en- 
ter the carriage ?’ 

‘“‘The manner of both was imperious, and 
they both moved, as these words were spoken, 
so as to place me between themselves and the 
carriage-door. ‘They were armed. I was not. 

“* Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘pardon me; but I usu- 
ally inquire who does me the honor to seek my 
assistance, and what is the nature of the case to 
which I am summoned.’ 

‘The reply to this was made by him who had 
spoken second. ‘Doctor, your clients are peo- 
ple of condition. As to the nature of the case, 
our confidence in your skill assures us that you 
will ascertain it for yourself better than we can 
describe it. Enough. Will you please to enter 
the carriage ? 





—ae 

“yy could do nothing but comply, and Des. 
tered in silence. They both entered after 
—the last springing in after putting up the st — 
The carriage turned about and drove on “ : 
former speed. = 

“T repeat this conversation exactly as it 

- oc- 
curred. I have no doubt that it is, word f 
word, the same. I describe every thing enecty 
as it took place, constraining my mind not dl 
wander from the task. Where I make the } : 
ken marks that follow here, I leave off for ra 
time, and put my paper in its hiding-place : 

‘“‘ The carriage left the streets behind. pase, 

: » passed 
the North Barrier, and emerged upon the coun 
try road. At two-thirds of a league from the 
Barrier—I did not estimate the distance at —_ 
time, but afterward when I traversed jt— jt 
struck out of the main avenue, and presently 
stopped at a solitary house. We all three 
alighted, and walked, by a damp soft foot-path 
in a garden where a neglected fountain had 
overflowed, to the door of the house. It was 
not opened immediately, in answer to the rinc. 
ing of the bell, and one of my two conductors 
struck the man who opened it with his heavy 
riding-glove across the face. 

“There was nothing in this action to attract 
my particular attention, for I had seen common 
people struck more commonly than dogs. But 
the other of the two, being angry likewise 
struck the man in like manner with his arm. 
the look and bearing of the brothers were then 
so exactly alike that I then first perceived them 
to be twin brothers. 

‘From the time of our alighting at the outer 
gate (which we found locked, and which one of 
the brothers had opened to admit us, and had 
relocked) I had heard cries proceeding from an 
upper chamber. Iwas conducted to this cham- 
ber straight, the cries growing louder as we as- 
cended the stairs, and I found a patient in a 
high fever of the brain lying on a bed. 

“The patient was a woman of great beauty, 
and young; assuredly not much past twenty. 
Her hair was torn and ragged, and her arms 
were bound to her sides with sashes and hand- 
kerchiefs. I noticed that these bonds were all 
portions of a gentleman’s dress. On one of 
them, which was a fringed scarf for a dress of 
ceremony, I saw the armorial bearing of a Noble, 
and the letter E. 

“T saw this within the first minute of my 
contemplation of the patient; for in her rest- 
less strivings she had turned over on her face 
on the edge of the bed, had drawn the end of 
the scarf into her mouth, and was in danger of 
suffocation. My first act was to put out my 
hand to relieve her breathing, and in moving 
the scarf aside the embroidery in the corner 
caught my sight. 

“‘I turned her gently over, placed my hands 
upon her breast to calm her and keep her down, 
and looked into her face. Her eyes were dilat- 
ed and wild, and she constantly uttered piercing 
shrieks, and repeated the words, ‘ My husband, 
my father, and my brother!’ and then counted 
up to twelve, and said, ‘Hush!’ For an instant, 
and no more, she would pause to listen, and 
then the piercing shrieks would begin again, and 
she would repeat the cry, ‘My husband, my 
father, and my brother!’ and would count upto 
twelve, and say, ‘Hush!’ There was no varia- 
tion in the order or the manner. There was no 
cessation, but the regular moment’s pause, in 
the utterance of these sounds. 

**« How long,’ I asked, ‘ has this lasted? 

**To distinguish the brothers, I will call them 
the elder and the younger; by the elder, I mean 
him who cel the most authority. It was 
the elder who replied, ‘ Since abeut this hour 
last night.’ 

“*¢ She has a husband, a father, and a broth- 
er?” 

‘*¢ A brother.’ 

**¢T do not address her brother ?’ 

“He answered with great contempt, ‘No.’ 

**«She has some recent association with the 
number twelve ?’ 

‘* The younger brother impatiently rejoined, 
‘With twelve o'clock ?’ 

** «See, gentlemen,’ said I, still keeping my 
hands upon her breast, ‘ how useless I am, as 
you have brought me! If I had known what I 
was coming to see, I could have come provided. 
As it is, time must be lost. There are no medi- 
cines to be obtained in this lonely place.’ 

** The elder brother looked to the younger, 
who said haughtily, ‘There is a case of medi- 
cines here ;’ and brought it from a closet, and 
put it on the table. .... 

‘* T opened some of tke bottles, smelled them, 
and put the stoppers to my lips. If I had want- 
ed to use any thing save narcotic medicines that 
were poisons in themselves, I would not have 
administered any of those. 

“*Do you doubt them ?’ asked the younger 
brother. 

“*You see, monsieur, I am going to use 
them,’ I replied, and said no more. 

“I made the patient swallow, with great dif- 
ficulty, and after many efforts, the dose that I 
desired to give. As I intended to repeat it 
after a while, and as it was necessary to watch 
its influence, I then sat down by the side of the 
bed. There was a timid and suppressed wo- 
man in attendance (wife of the man down 
stairs), who had retreated into a corner. The 
house was damp and decayed, indifferently fur- 
nished—evidently recently occupied and tem- 
porarily used. Some thick old hangings had 
been nailed up before the windows to deaden 
the sound of the shrieks. ‘They continued to be 
uttered in their regular succession, with the 
cry, ‘My husband, my father, and my brother: 
the counting up to twelve, and ‘Hush! The 
frenzy was so violent that I had not unfastened 
the bandages restraining the arms; but I had 
looked to them to see that they were net pain- 
ful. The only spark of encouragement in the 
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= "ease was that my hand upon the 
~—— sufferer’s breast had this much 
soothing influence that for minutes at a time it 
tranquilized the figure. It had no effect upon 
the cries; no pendulum could be more regular. 

‘For the reason that my hand had this effect 
(I assume), I had sat by the side of the bed for 
half an hour, with the two brothers looking on, 
before the elder said: 

«There is another patient.’ 

“TI was startled, and asked, ‘Is it a pressing 
case ?’ 

“You had better see,’ he carelessly an- 
swered; and took up a light. ..... 

“The other patient lay in a back room across 
a second staircase which was a species of loft 
over a stable. There was a low plastered ceil- 
ing to a part of it; the rest was open, to the 
ridge of the tiled roof, and there were beams 
across. Hay and straw were stored in that por- 
tion of the place, fagots for firing, and a heap 
of apples in sand. I had to pass through that 
part to get at the other. My memory is circum- 
stantial and unshaken. I try it with these de- 
tails, and I see them all, in this my cell in the 
Bastile, near the close of the tenth year of my 
captivity, as I saw them all that night. 

“On some hay on the ground, with a cushion 
thrown under his head, lay a handsome peasant 
boy—a boy of not more than seventeen at the 
most. He lay on his back, with his teeth set, 
his right hand clenched on his breast, and his 
glaring eyes looking straight upward. I could 
not see where his wound was as I kneeled on 
one knee over him; but I could see that he was 
dying of a wound from a sharp point. 

“*T am a doctor, my poor fellow,’ said I. 
‘Let me examine it.’ 

***T do not want it examined,’ he answered; 
*let it be.’ 

“‘Tt was under his hand, and I soothed him 
to let me move his hand away. It was asword- 
thrust, received from twenty to twenty-four 
hours before, but no skill could have saved him 
if it had been looked to without delay. He was 
then dying fast. As I turned my eyes to the 
elder brother, I saw him looking down at this 
handsome boy whose life was ebbing out, as if 
he were a wounded bird, or hare, or rabbit ; not 
at all as if he were a fellow-creature. 

“ ¢ How hasthis been done, monsieur?’ said I. 

*““¢ A crazed young common dog! A serf! 
Forced my brother to draw upon him, and has 
fallen by my brother’s sword—like a gentleman.’ 

“There was no touch of pity, sorrow, or kin- 
dred humanity in this answer. The speaker 
seemed to acknowledge that it was inconvenient 
to have that different order of creature dying 
there, and that it would have been better if he 
had died in the usual obscure routine of his ver- 
min kind. He was quite incapable of any com- 
passionate feeling about the boy, or about his 
fate. 

“The boy’s eyes had slowly moved to him 
as he had spoken, and they now slowly moved 
to me. 

“* Doctor, they are very proud, these Nobles ; 
but we common dogs are proud too, sometimes. 
They plunder us, outrage us, beat us, kill us; 
but we have a little pride left, sometimes. 
She— Have you seen her?’ 

“The shrieks and the cries were audible 
there, though subdued by the distance. He 
referred to them, as if she were lying in our 
presence 

‘*T said, ‘I have seen her.’ 

*** She is my sister, Doctor. They have had 
their shameful rights, these Nobles, in the mod- 
esty and virtue of our sisters, many years, but 
we have had good girls among us. I know it, 
and have heard my father say so. She was a 
good girl. She was betrothed to a good young 
man, too—a tenant of his. We were all ten- 
ants of his—that man’s who stands there. "The 
other is his brother, the worst of a bad race.’ 

“Tt was with the greatest difficulty that the 
boy gathered bodily force to speak; but his 
Spirit spoke with a dreadful emphasis. 

‘** We were so robbed by that man who stands 
there, as all we common dogs are by those su- 
perior Beings—taxed by him without mercy, 
obliged to work for him without pay, obliged to 
grind our corn at his mill, obliged to feed scores 
of his tame birds on our wretched crops, and for- 
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bidden for our lives to keep a single tame bird | were always, ‘My husband, my father, and my 


of our own, pillaged and plundered to that de- 
gree that when we chanced to have a bit of 
meat we ate it in fear, with the door barred 
and the shutters closed, that his people should 
not see it and take it from us—I say, we were 
so robbed and hunted, and were made so poor, 
that our father told us it was a dreadful thing 
to bring a child into the world, and that what 
we should most pray for was, that our women 
might be barren and our miserable race die 
out!’ 

“‘T had never before seen the sense of being 
oppressed bursting forth like a fire. I had sup- 
posed that it must be latent in the people some- 
where; but I had never seen it break out until 
I saw it in the dying boy. 

** «Nevertheless, Doctor, my sister married. 
He was ailing at that time, poor fellow, and she 
married her lover that she might tend and com- 
fort him in our cottage—our dog-hut, as that 
man would call it. She had not been married 
many weeks when that man’s brother saw her 
and admired her, and asked that man to lend 
her to him—for what are husbands among us! 
He was willing enough, but my sister was good 
and virtuous, and hated his brother with a ha- 
tred as strong as mine. What did the two then, 
to persuade her hasband to use his influence 
with her to make her willing ?’ 

“The boy’s eyes, which had been fixed on 
mine, slowly turned to the looker-on, and I saw 
in the two faces that all he said was true. The 
two opposing kinds of pride confronting one an- 
other I can see even in this Bastile; the gen- 
tleman’s, all negligent indifference; the peas- 
ant’s, all trodden-down sentiment and passion- 
ate revenge. 

“**You know, Doctor, that it is among the 
Rights of these Nobles to harness us common 
dogs to carts, and drive us. ‘They so harnessed 
him and drove him. You know that it is among 
their Rights to keep us in their grounds all 
night, quieting the frogs, in order that their no- 
ble sleep may not be disturbed. They kept him 
out in the unwholesome mists at night, and or- 
dered him back into his harness in the day. 
But he was not persuaded. No! Taken out 
of harness one day at noon to feed—if he could 
find food—he sobbed twelve times, once for ev- 
ery stroke of the bell, and died on her bosom.’ 

** Nothing human could have held life in the 
boy but his determination to tell all his wrong. 
He forced back the gathering shadows of death, 
as he forced his clenched right hand to remain 
clenched, and to cover his wound. 

“*¢ Then, with that man’s permission, and even 
with his aid, his brother took her away ; in spite 
of what I know she must have told his brother 
—and what that is will not be long unknown to 
you, Doctor, if it is now—his brother took her 
away—for his pleasure and diversion, for a lit- 
tle while. I saw her pass me on the road. 
When I took the tidings home our father’s 
heart burst; he never spoke one of the words 
that filled it. I took my young sister (for I 
have another) to a place beyond the reach of 
this man, and where, at least, she will never be 
his vassal. Then I tracked the brother here, 
and last night climbed in—a common dog, but 
sword in hand.—Where is the loft window? It 
was somewhere here ?’ 

“The room was darkening to his sight; the 
world was narrowing around him. I glanced 
about me, and saw that the hay and straw were 
trampled over the floor, as if there had been a 
struggle. 

“«¢ She heard me and ranin. I told her not 
to come near us till he was dead. He came in 
and first tossed me some pieces of money; then 
struck at me with a whip. But I, though a 
common dog, so struck at him as to make him 
draw. Let him break into as many pieces as he 
will the sword that he stained with my common 
blood; he drew to defend himself—-thrust at 
me with all his skill for his life.’ 

“My glance had fallen but a few moments 
before on the fragments of a broken sword, 
lying among the hay. That weapon was a gen- 
tleman’s. In another place lay an old sword 
that seemed to have been a soldier's. 

“Now lift me up, Doctor; lift me up. 
Where is he?’ 

‘‘¢He is not here,’ I said, supporting the boy, 
and thinking that he referred to the brother. 

‘*¢He! Proud as these nobles are, he is 
afraid to see me. Where is the man who was 
here? Turn my face to him.’ 

“*T did so, raising the boy’s head against my 
knee. But invested for the moment with ex- 
traordinary power, he raised himself complete- 
ly: obliging me to rise too, or I could not have 
still supported him. 

‘“‘*Marquis,’ said the boy, turned to him with 
his eyes opened wide and his right hand raised, 
‘in the days when all these things are to be an- 
swered for, I summon you, and yours to the last 
of your bad race, to answer for them. I mark 
this cross of blood upon you, as a sign that I do 
it. In the days when all these things are to be 
answered for, I summon your brother, the worst 
of the bad race, to answer for them separately. 
I mark this cross of blood upon him, as a sign 
that I do it.’ 

“Twice he put his hand to the wound in his 
breast, and with his forefinger drew a cross in 
the air. He stood for an instant with the finger 
yet raised, and, as it dropped, he dropped with 
it, and I laid him down dead. ..... 

‘¢ When [ returned to the bedside of the young 
woman I found her raving in precisely the same 
order and continuity. I knew that this might 
last for many hours, and that it would probably 
end in the silence of the grave. 

“I repeated the medicines I had given her, 
and I sat at the side of the bed until the night 
was far advanced. She never abated the pierc- 
ing quality of her shricks, never stumbled in the 
distinctness or the order of her words. They 





brother! One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. Hush!’ 

‘‘This lasted twenty-six hours from the time 
when I first saw her. I had come and gone 
twice, and was again sitting by her, when she 
began to falter. I did what little could be done 
to assist that opportunity, and by-and-by she 
sank into a lethargy, and lay like the dead. 

‘Tt was as if the wind and rain had lulled at 
last, after a long and fearful storm. I released 
her arms, and called the woman to assist me to 
compose her figure and the dress she had torn. 
It was then that I knew her condition to be that 
of one in whom the first expectations of being a 
mother have arisen; and it was then that I lost 
the little hope I had had of her. 

* «Ts she dead ?’ asked the Marquis, whom I 
will still describe as the elder brother, coming 
booted into the room from his horse. 

“Not dead,’ said I; ‘ but like to die.’ 

“© What strength there is in these common 
bodies !’ he said, looking down at her with some 
curiosity. 

“*There is prodigious strength,’ I answered 
him, ‘in sorrow and despair.’ 

‘‘He first langhed at my words, and then 
frowned at them. He moved a chair with his 
foot near to mine, ordered the woman away, 
and said, in a subdued voice: 

‘* € Doctor, finding my brother in this difficulty 
with these hinds, I recommended that your aid 
should be invited. Your reputation is high, and, 
as a young man with your fortune to make, you 
are probably mindful of your interest. ‘The 
things that you see here are things to be seen 
and not spoken of.’ 

“T listened to the patient’s breathing, and 
avoided answering. 

“‘Do you honor me with your attention, 
Doctor?’ 

‘*¢ Monsieur,’ said I, ‘in my profession the 
communications of patients are always received 
in confidence.’ I was guarded in my answer, 
for I was troubled in my mind by what I had 
heard and seen. 

‘“‘ Her breathing was so difficult to trace that 
I carefully tried the pulse and the heart. There 
was life, and nomore. Looking round as I re- 
sumed my seat, I found both the brothers intent 
upon me. ....... 

“‘T write with so much difficulty, the cold is 
so severe, I am so fearful of being detected and 
consigned to an under-ground cell and total 
darkness, that I must abridge this narrative. 
There is no confusion or failure in my memory ; 
it can recall, and could detail, every word that 
was ever spoken between me and those brothers. 

‘She lingered for a week. Toward the last 
I could understand some few syllables that she 
said to me by placing my ear close to her lips. 
She asked me where she was, and I told her; 
who I was, and I told her. It was in vain that 
I asked her for her family name. She faintly 
shook her head upon the pillow, and kept her 
secret, as the boy had done. 

““T had no opportunity of asking her any ques- 
tion until I had told the brothers she was sink- 
ing fast, and could not live another day. Until 
then, though no one was ever presented to her 
consciousness save the woman and myself, one 
or other of them had always jealously sat be- 
hind the curtain at the head of the bed when I 
was there. But when it came to that, they 
seemed careless what communication I might 
hold with her; as if—the thought passed through 
my mind—I were dying too. 

“IT always observed that their pride bitterly 
resented the younger brother’s (as I call him) 
having crossed swords with a peasant, and that 
peasant a boy. The only consideration that ap- 
peared really to affect the mind of either of 
them was the consideration that this was high- 
ly degrading to the family, and was ridiculous 
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As often as I caught the younger brother’s eyes 
their expression reminded me that he disliked 
me deeply for knowing what I knew from the 
boy. He was smoother and more polite to me 
than the elder; but I saw this. I also saw that I 
was an encumbrance in the mind of the elder too. 

“ My patient died two hours before midnight 
—at atime, by my watch, answering almost to 
the minute when I had first seen her. I was 
alone with her when her forlorn young head 
drooped gently on one side, and all her earthly 
wrongs and sorrows ended. 

‘*The brothers were waiting in a room down 
stairs, impatient to ride away. I had heard 
them, alone at the bedside, striking their boots 
with their riding-whips, and loitering up and 
down. 

*** At last she is dead?’ said the elder, when 
I went in. 

‘** She is dead,’ said I. 

“*T congratulate you, my brother,’ were his 
words as he turned round. 

“He had before offered me money, which I 
had postponed taking. He now gave me a rou- 
leau of gold. I took it from his hand, but laid 
it on the table. I had considered the question, 
and had resolved to accept nothing. ; 

«Pray excuse me,’ said I,‘ Under the cir- 
cumstances, no.’ 

“They exchanged looks, but bent their heads 
to me as I bent mine to them, and we parted 
without another word on either side. ..... 

‘*] am weary, weary, weary—worn down by 
misery. I can not read what I have written 
with this gaunt hand. 

‘Early in the morning the rouleau of gold 
was left at my door in a little box, with my 
name on the outside. From the first I had 
anxiously considered what I ought to do. I 
decided that day to write privately to the Min- 
ister, stating the nature of the two cases to 
which I had been summoned, and the place to 
which I had gone: in effect, stating all the cir- 
cumstances. Iknew what Court influence was, 
and what the immunities of the Nobles were, 
and I expected that the matter would never be 
heard of; but I wished to relieve my own mind. 
I had kept the matter a profound secret even 
from my wife; and this, too, I resolved to state 
in my letter. I had no apprehension whatever 
of my real danger; but I was conscious that 
there might be danger for others, if others were 
compromised by possessing the knowledge that 
I possessed. 

**T was much engaged that day, and could not 
complete my letter that night. I rose long before 
my usual time next morning to finish it. It was 
the last day of the year. The letter was lying 
before me just completed when I was told that 
a lady waited, who wished to see me...... 

“T am growing more and more unequal to the 
task I have set myself. It is so cold, so dark, 
my senses are so benumbed, and the gloom upon 
me is so dreadful. 

“The lady was young, engaging, and hand- 
some, but not marked for long life. She wasin 
great agitation. She presented herself to me as 
the wife of the Marquis St. Evrémonde. I con- 
nected the title by which the boy had address- 
ed the elder brother, with the initial letter em- 
broidered on the scarf, and had no difficulty in 
arriving at the conclusion that I had seen that 
nobleman very lately. 

“My memory is still accurate, but I can not 
write the words of our conversation. I suspect 
that I am watched more closely than I was, and 
| I know not at what times I may be watched. 

She had in part suspected, and in part discoy- 
| ered, the main facts of the cruel story, of her 
husband’s share in it, and my being resorted to. 
She did not know that the girl was dead. Her 
hope had been, she said in great distress, to 
| show her, in secret, a woman’s sympathy. Her 
| hope had been to avert the wrath of Heaven 
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from a House that had long been hateful to the 
suffering many. 

‘¢ She had reasons for believing that there was 
a young sister living, and her greatest desire 
was to help that sister. I could tell her nothing 
but that there was such a sister; beyond that, I 
knew nothing. Her inducement to come to me, 
relying on my confidence, had been the hope 
that I could tell her the name and place of 
abode. Whereas to this wretched hour I am 
ignorant of both...... 

‘These scraps of paper fail me. One was 
taken from me, with a warning, yesterday. I 
must finish my record to-day. 

“She was a good, compassionate lady, and 
not happy in her marriage. How could she be! 
The brother distrusted and disliked her, and his 
influence was all opposed to her; she stood in 
dread of him, and in dread of her husband too. 
When I handed her down to the door, there was 
a child, a pretty boy from two to three years old, 
in her carriage. 

«“ «Por his. sake, Doetor,’ she said, pointing 
to him in tears, ‘I would do all I can to make 
what poor amends I can. He will never pros- 
per in his inheritance otherwise. I have a pre- 
sentiment that if no other innocent atonement 
is made for this, it will one day be required of 
him. What I have left to call my own—it is 
little beyond the worth of a few jewels—I will 
make it the first charge of his life to bestow, 
with the compassion and lamenting of his dead 
mother, on this injured family, if the sister can 
be discovered.’ 

“ She kissed the boy, and said, caressing him, 
‘Tt is for thine own dear sake. Thou wilt be 
faithful, little Charles?? The child answered 
her bravely, ‘Yes!’ I kissed her hand, and she 
took him in her arms, and went away caressing 
him. I never saw her more. 

“ As she had mentioned her husband’s name 
in the faith that I knew it, I added no mention 
of it to my letter. I sealed my letter, and, not 
trusting it out of my own hands, delivered it 
myself that day. 

“That night, the last night of the year, to- 
ward nine o'clock, a man in a black dress rang 
at my gate, demanded to see me, and softly fol- 
lowed my servant, Ernest Defarge, a youth, up 
stairs. When my servant came into the room 
where I sat with my wife—oh my wife, beloved 
of my heart! My fair young English wife!—we 
saw the man, who was supposed to be at the 
gate, standing silent behind him. 

“An urgent case in the Rue St. Honoré, he 
said. It would not detain me; he had a coach 
in waiting. 

‘It brought me here, it brought me to my 
grave. When I was clear of the house a black 
mufiler was drawn tightly over my mouth from 
behind, and my arms were pinioned. The two 
brothers crossed the road from a dark corner, 
and identified me with a single gesture. The 
Marquis took from his pocket the letter I had 
written, showed it me, burned it in the light of 
a lantern that was held, and extinguished the 
ashes with his foot. Not a word was spoken. 
L was brought here, I was brought to my living 
grave. 

‘If it had pleased Gop to put it in the hard 
heart of either of the brothers, in all these 
frightful years, to grant me any tidings of my 
dearest wife—so much as to let me know by a 
word whether alive or dead—I might have 
thought that He had not quite abandoned them. 
But now [ believe that the mark of the red cross 
is fatal to them, and that they have no part in 
His mercies. And them and their descendants, 
to the last of their race, I, Alexandre Manette, 
unhappy prisoner, do, this last night of the year 
1767, in my unbearable agony, denounce to the 
times when all these things shall be answered 
for. I denounce them to Heaven and to earth.” 


A terrible sound arose when the reading of 
this document was done. A sound of craving 
and eagerness that had nothing articulate in it 
but blood. The narrative called up the most 
revengeful passions of the time, and there was 
not a head in the nation but must have dropped 
before it. 

Little need, in presence of that tribunal and 
that auditory, to show how the Defarges had 
not made the paper public, with the other cap- 
tured Bastile memorials borne in procession, 
and had kept it, biding their time. Little need 
to show that this detested family name had long 
been anathematized by Saint Antoine, and was 
wrought into the fatal register. The man never 
trod ground whose virtues and services would 
have sustained him in that place that day, 
against such dennnciation. 

And all the worse for the doomed man that 
the denouncer was a well-known citizen, his 
own attached friend, the father of his wife. 
One of the frenzied aspirations of the populace 
was for imitations of the questionable public 
virtues of antiquity, and for sacrifices and self- 
immolations on the people’s altar. Therefore, 
when the President said (else had his own head 
quivered on his shoulders), that the good physi- 
cian of the Republic would deserve better still 
of the. Republic. by rooting out an obnoxious 
family of Aristocrats, and would doubtless feel 
a sacred glow and joy in making his daughter a 
widow and her child an orphan, there was wild 
excitement, patriotic fervor, not a touch of hu- 
man sympathy. 

‘*Much influence around him has that doc- 
tor?’ murmured Madame Defarge, smiling to 
The Vengeance, “Save him now, my doctor, 
save him {” 

At every juryman’s vote there was a roar. 
Another and another. Roar and roar. 

Unanimously voted. At heart and by descent 
an Aristocrat, an enemy of the Republic, a no- 
torious oppressor of the People. Back to the 
s nciergerie, and Death within four-and-twenty 

ours ! 
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Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


From Rev. Henry Warp Beccusr, N. Y.—‘* Brown's 
Bronchial Troches."’ * lt is five years since that I acci- 
dentally entered your store for some sort of a prepara- 
tion for Hoarseness —the Troches which you gave me 
entirely answered the purpose which I had in view. 
Since then in all my lecturing tours I put ‘ Troches’ in 
my carpet-bag as regularly as I do lectures or linen, and 
I have never changed my mind respecting them from the 
first, except to think yet better of that which I began in 
thinking well of." 





To Housekeepers.— The attention of heads of 
families is respectfully invited to the superior quality of 


Burnett’s Flavoring 
Extracts. 


They are entirely free from the poisonous oils and 
acids which enter into the composition of many of the 
factitious fruit flavors now in the market. They are 
highly concentrated, have all the freshness and delicacy 
of the fruits from which they are prepared, and are less 
expensive. 

PrRerakep sy JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Boston. 





We take pleasure in directing the attention of our nu- 
merous friends to the advertisement in our columns, of 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which may be used as occasion re- 
quires, with benefit to every one. A remedy which 
claims to have performed so many well authenticated 
cures, deserves a fair trial.—V. Y. Mercury. 


The Vital Principle is restored to decayed hair, 
and a healthy tone given to the scalp, by the use of 
JuLes Havers Eau ATHENIENNE Harr Restorer, thus 
preventing baldness, where it exists through age or sick- 
ness, it renews its growth, restoring gray hairs and 
whiskers to the soft, glossy original color of life. It is 
not adye. Sold by all Druggists, and by JuLes Have. 
& Co., No. 704 Cugestnut Street, Rhiladelphia. 








Swiss Corn-plaster and Chilblain Balm 
effect a certain cure. Wholesale and Retail at E. DU- 
PUY’S Drug Store, 6099 BROADWAY. 








THE UNIVERSAL COUGH REMEDY 
For all Lung Complaints. 
THE CELEBRATED TOLU ANODYNE 
The great Neuralgic Remedy, 
And adapted to all Nervous Complaints. 

The celebrated New England preparations are now be- 
ing distributed through the country, to which we invite 
the attention of all. Circulars, testimonials, and every 
thing to strengthen confidence, may be found with deal- 
ers, and we ask all to call for them. 

J. W. HUNNEWELL & Co., Commercial Wharf, Bost. 
GEO. HUNNEWELL, 145 Water Street, New York. 
Also for sale by the usual Wholesale Agents in every 


city. 
J. L. HUNNEWELL, Pharmaceutist, Superintendent. 


SANDFORD’S HOT-AIR FURNACES. 
PORTABLE OR SET IN BRICK. 
THOUSANDS TESTIFY IN THEIR FAVOR. 
SEND FOR A BOOK—FREE. 
SANDFORD'S MAMMOTH OR GLOBE HEATER, 
A favorite and economical Stove of great power. 
SEND FOR A BOOK. 

SANDFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
No. 239 Water Street. 


The Virginians. 
A Tale of the last Century. 
By W. M. THACKERAY, 


AUTHOR OF 
‘*The Newcomes,” ** Vanity Fair,” ** Pendennis," 
“‘Henry Esmond," “ The Great Hoggarty Dia- 
mond,"’ ** Lectures on the English Humor- ’ 
ists,"’ &c., &e. 
With Illustrations by the Author, 
8vo, Paper, $1 75; Muslin, $2 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 














[=F Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Two Works Valuable to the Sick or 
Well. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read, and 
approved. 

Address Dr. 8, 8S. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

1st. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and 
cure of Lung, Throat, and Skin di ; Rh tism, 
and sag Fae agg complaints. On the mode of Pre- 
serving Health to 100 years. 418 pages, 26 Engravings. 
—Price 50 cents, in silver or P. O. stamps. _— 

2nd. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy,,Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what 
causes disease. 151 pages, 6 engravings, Price 36 
cents. Say which book you wish, giving name, state, 
county town and post office. 


361 BROADWAY 539 
BRIDAL SETTS, 
Tucker's Flowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneous Items, 
Are all reliable. 














Deafness C however caused, by a new meth- 
od. Address Dr. BOARDMAN, personally or by letter, at 
No. 974 Broadway, New York. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES 
ABISING FROM 


AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


In this purely vegetable preparation, the properties 
of an Antiseptic, a mild Cathartic, and a Tonic Medi- 
cine are combined. It quickly removes from the blood 
the impurities of unhealthy secretions, which engender 
and feed disease, thus striking at the root of the malady. 

Prepared and sold by A. Bb. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
No. 100 Fulton Street, New York. 











IGHLY IMPORTANT TO BOTH SEX- 

ES, Married or Single, in health or disease.— 
MEDICAL ADVISER AND MARRIAGE GUIDE, 30th 
edition, over 400 pages, 12m cloth, and above 100 Elec- 
trotype Engravings. Price $1. By a celebrated Paris 
and London Physician and Surgeon, now of New York 
City. This interesting book should be in the hands of 
every adult person, as it imparts knowledge all have 
sought for in vain in any other. Sold by H, G, LAW- 
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RENCE, No, 1 Vesey Street, Astor House, 
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‘Willcox & Gibbs 
SEWING MACHINE. 


**We have in this @ practical demonstration that a 
Machine in every respect superior and pre-eminently 
adapted to Famity Usr, may be had at a reasonable 


cost."* 
PRICE $30. 
Manufactured and so\\, Wholesale and Retail, by 
JAMES WILLCOX, 
No. 508 Broadway, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 








These celebrated and pleasant Bitters are highly rec- 
ommended by the faculty as the purest and finest Tonic 
and Stimulant ever offered to the public for General De- 
bility, Loss of Appetite, Constipation, and other Derange- 
ments of the Stomach. 

PRrInctrpaL Depot, 


No. 145 Water Strect. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


READ!!! 
Premium 


OF THE 


New York State Fair 


AWARDED TO 


Hostetter’s Celebrated Stomach 
Bitters. 
Another Proof of its Excellence!!! 


Another Prize for its Goodness!!! 
Another Assurance of its Fame!!! 





It has taken the Premium at 


Every State Fair ever held in the 


United States 


Where it has been exhibited. 


All we ask is a fair and impartial trial, and we guar- 
antee satisfaction ! 


Sold by all Druggists throughout the World. 
Principal Depot 13 and 15 Park Row, New York. 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 


HOSTETTER & SMITH, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


See that the name of the Manufacturers is on every 
bottle!!! 


Lester’s Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
AND 
Woodworth’s Planing Machines. 
Office 483 Broadway. J. H. LESTER. 
PIANO FORTES. 
AVEN, BACON & CO., 

Piano Forte Manufacturers, Warerooms No. 135 
Grand Street, near Broadway, where a full assortment 
of Instruments may be found, exclusively of our own 
manufacture. Warranted in every respect. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24, and 36 tunes. 
PAILLARD & TIN, Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











Musical boxes repaired. 


Ladd, Webster & Co., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 
IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 


WHICH FOR BEAUTY AND SIMPLICITY OF CON- 
STEUCTION, AND EFFICIENCY IN WORKING, 
ABE UNEQUALED BY ANY. 


500 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

17 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 

820 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
202 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
80 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 


Singer’s Sewing Machines. 


Stingers No. 2 Sewrne Macurne, $100. 








Srncer's No. 1 Sewine Macurnz, $90. 
HEMMING GAUZES REDUCED TO $4 


Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 
CURE FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
15 Beekman Street, New Yerk. 





Garnet and Coral Jewelry, — We invite a4. 
tention to our late importation of Coral and Garnet Jew 
elry, consisting of bracelets, brooches, ear-rings, joc), 
laces, charms, hair-pins, combs, lockets, clasps, ve. 

OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND. 
No. 527 Broadway, corner of Spring Str ct 





THE HEROISM AND THE LOVE OF Tie 
PIONEER. 


JUST OUT. 
A New Work, 
B 


y 
EMERSON BENNETT, 
The Matchless Describer of Life in the Backwoods, 


Wild Scenes on the Frontiers; 


OR, 
Heroes of the West. 


Tuz Canty! Tue Forest! Tur Fort! Tur Cuasez! 
Toe Watcu! Tus Witp Attack! Tus 
FEARFUL Rerrisutrion! 


This work will successfully compare with any that has 
yet emanated from the pen of its distinguished and pop. 
ular author. : 

Splendidly Illustrated by the best Artists, and hand. 
somely bound. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. Single copies sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

N.B.—AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE STATES 
AND THE CANADAS, TO WHOM A LIBERAL 
PERCENTAGE WILL BE ALLOWED. 

HAMELIN & CO., Publishers, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


32 HEALTH OF 32 
. AMERICAN WOMEN. . 

Previous notices and testimonials have established the 
fact that THE GRAEFENBERG COMPANY'S MAR.- 
SHALL’S UTERINE CATILOLICON is the only relia- 
ble cure for those diseases which render the lives of wom- 
en, from the age of 15 upward, miserable to an extent 
only known to themselves. ‘These diseases afflict mar- 
ried and single, and no social position, refinement of liv- 
ing, or condition in life, affords any guaranty against 
them. Beside the local uterine symptoms, they are often 
attended with 

Deranged Monthly Periods— 

Irregularities—W eakness—F aintness— 
Deranged Appetite—Sallow Complexion— 
Pain in the Back and Kidneys—Chills— 
Cold Hands and Feet—Bloatings—Feverishness— 
Neuralgia—Palpitation of the Heart— 
Dizziness—Nervousness— Headache—Kestlessness— 
Disturbed Sleep—Flushes of Heat—General Pain— 
Crawling and Pain in the Spine and between the Shoul- 
ders—Acid Stomach—Nausea—Indigestion— 
Difficult passing of Urine with heat or smarting— 
Itching—burning or irritation of the Uterine Organs— 
Nightmare— 
Despair—Hysterics—Anxiety—Red Face—Nervous 
Twitching— 
Starting—Constipation— 

Irritable Temper—Sadness—Deprayed Appetite— 
Flatulence—Bloated and Irr r Bowels— 
Unpleasant Dreams—Pains in the Uterine Organs— 
Numbness and Pain in the Limbs. 

Loss of Memory—Bewilderment—Soreness in the Feet~ 
Pain in the Back. 

THE GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S UTERINE 
CATHOLICON is prepared by an educated physician, 
and may be fully depended upon, All other prepara- 
tions should be avoided. 

Letters and testimonials from clergymen and public 
men of distinction can be seen at the rooms of the Graef- 
enberg Co., No. 32 Park Row, New York, and convine- 
ing references to persons in the City will also be given at 
the same place. 

Price, $1 50 per bottle; five Lottles for $6, It 
can be safely sent by express. Address JOSUUA F. 
BRIDGE, M.D., Seeretary and Consuiting Physician, 
Graefenberg Company, No. 32 PARK ROW, NEW 
YORK. 

Dr. J. F. Briper may be consu'ted professionally, or 
by letter, at his rooms in the Graefenberg Institution, No. 

2 Park Row. Office hours, 9 to 4 and 3 to 4, 

If an extended opinion is required by letter, $1 
must be inclosed to insure reply. 

The principles and practice of medicine adopted 
by the Medical Board of the Graefenberg Institution are 
clearly set forth in Tue GRAEFENBERG MANUAL OF 
Heautu, a medical work of 300 pages, published for 
Family Use, and elegantly embellished with colored en- 
gravings of the human system. Price 25 Cents—on the 
receipt of which it is mailed to any part of the country. 

THIS SUPERIOR 


C Strongi- bodied 

ge USE, EY 
Mountain 

\) ww COFFEE, 
Srey C &C y® For sale by 
fas CD Come: & Co 
oO 99 Street 


TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. : 
HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 


LEAVES EVERY 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, 
BY STEAMSHIP, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 
Thence, by Georgia Central Railroad, to 














MACON, MEMPHIS, ATLANTA, 
AUGUSTA, MOBILE, KNOXVILLE, 
NASHVILLE, COLUMBUS, MONTGOMERY, 


NEW ORLEANS, 
And all Towns in the interior of 
Georgia, Alabama aud Tennessec. 
Every description of merchandise forwarded at Low 
rates, and delivered with promptness and despatch. 
For further particulars apply at the office of 
HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


™ oilet Vinegar 


is far superior to Eau de Co- 








logne as a lotion for the Toilet 
or Bath, a reviving Perfume, 
and a powerful Disinfectant. 


Sold by all the Trade. 


E. Rimmel, 
Perfumer, London and Paris. 





EVERETT HOUSE, 
UAWLEY D. CLAPP, PRopRtetos, 
Nortu Sipe Union SQuagks, 
NEW YORK. 
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Rosaline’s Parting Conjectures. 





BY NAPOLEON B. QUIGGS. 





True, we may meet again; but, oh! 
Meet not as once we parted! 
From one sad bosom well I know 
Life's first bloom hath departed ; 
Perchance thou, too, wilt change; Old Time 
Is ruthless in such changes ; 
And still, through all love's summer's prime, 
From flower to flower he ranges! 


My hair, which now is silkiest brown, 
May then with gray be sprinkled ; 
My lips no more emit the laugh 
Which once as silver tinkled ; 
And then—oh, agony to think, 
The thought my bosom smothers! 
May not be dressed as now you are, 
In a Fat Suir or Suita Brotusss! 





“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.” 





ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 





SMITH BROTHERS, 
The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 
Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway and William St., 


THOMAS SMITH, JR.,) 
ROBERT L. SMITH, f 
J. SMITH RICE. 


NEW YORE. 





5000 Agents Wanted. For particulars, send 


stamp to Box 65, Eastport, Maine. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


A GOOD FIGHT, and Other Tales. By Caries 
Reape, Author of “ Love me Little, Love me Long," 
&c, Embracing: I. ‘A Good Fight."—II. “ Jack of 
all Trades." —‘‘III. ‘Autobiography of a Thief.” 
Illustrations, 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents, 





SWORD AND GOWN. A Novel. By the Author of 
**Guy Livingstone." Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


WOMEN ARTISTS IN ALL AGES AND COUN- 
TRIES. By Mrs. ELvett, Author of ** Women of the 
American Revolution,” &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 








HARRY LEE; or, Hope for the Poor. With Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of “John 
Halifax," “The Ogilvies,” “The Head of the Fam- 
ily,” &c., &c. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
The Library Edition (uniferm with the Library Edi- 
tion of ** John Halifax’’), 12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 





THE STUDENT'S HUME. A History of England, 
from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1683. By 
Davip Hume. Abridged. Incorporating the Re- 
searches of recent Historians, and continued down to 
the Year 1858. Illustrated by numerous Engravings 
on Wood. Uniform with Smith's “ History of Greece," 
* Liddell's ** History of Rome,” and **The Student's 
Gibbon.” Large 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





HENRY ST. JOHN, Gentrieman, of Flower of Hun- 
dreds, in the County of Prince George, Virginia. A 
Tale of 1774, ‘75. By Joun Esten Cooks, Author of 
“Leather Stocking and Silk,” “ The Virginia Come- 
dians,” &¢c., &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





MY THIRD BOOK. A Collection of Tales. By Lov- 
ISE CHANDLER MovuLTon. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


GERALD FITZGERALD, “Toe Cuevarier.” A 
Novel. By Cuaries Lever, Author of ‘Charles 
O'Malley," “ Glencere,” ** The Dodd Family Abroad,” 
‘Sir Jasper Carew,” ‘* Maurice Tiernay,"’ &c. Com- 
plete. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





LIFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA; or, Sketches of 
a Tour in the United States and Canada in 1857-8. 
By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D., F.S.A. With Ten Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





THE LIFE OF JABEZ BUNTING, D.D., with Notices 
of Contemporary Persons and Events. By his Son, 
Tuomas PERctvaL Bunting. Vol. I., with a Por- 
trait. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





AMERICAN WIT AND HUMOR. Illustrated by J. 
MoLENAN. 8yvo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WALTER THORNLEY; or, A Peep at the Past. By 
, the Author of * Allen Prescott” and “ Alida” (Mrs. 
SEDGWICK). 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





THE COMPLETION OF . 

MISS STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. 
4 ou STRICKLAND. Vol. VIII. completing the 

ork. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00; Sets in Musli ; 
Half Calf, $1490.” © ——- 


ABBOTT'S FRENCH REVOLUTION. The French 
Revolution of 1789, as viewed in the light of Repub- 
lican Institutions. By Joun S. C. Anporr, Author of 
= te a of Napoleon Bonaparte," “* Napoleon at 

elena," &c. Wi E i 
Mualin, $250. Cc. Vith numerous Engravings. 8yo, 


= Harrer & Brotuers will send either of the 
ge Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in 
— States under 3000 miles), en receipt of the 





leading Perfumes in Paris and London. 
Sold yy all the Trade, 
5 Perfumer, London and Paris. 


PERFUMER 





IMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER 
imparts a delicate rosy hue to the skin, and ren- 

ders it soft and beautiful. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 





FOOTSTEPS OF 
IR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
Just Published, 


The 
SEA OF ICE; 


or, 
THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 1 Vol. 16mo. Price 75 cents. 
* A thrilling Narrative of the adventures of a young En- 
glishman in the Frozen Kegions, where his countryman, 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, LOST HIS LIFE! 
MAYHEW & BAKER, Publishers, 

Boston, Mass. 

Il. DEXTER & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
13 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, &e. 
Certain Cure. 
HEGEMAN & CO.’S Camphor Ice with 
Glycerine. 
Cheap, safe, and agreeable. Only 25 cents. 


HEGEMAN & CO., Druggists, 161, 399, 511, and 756 
Broadway. 
N.B.—Sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents. 








New Volume—New Story. 
Lire ILLUSTRATED IS AN ELEGANT 


quarto of eight beautiful pages—a tritie larger than the 
Illustrated London News—a perfect model of excellence 
in size, shape, and sentiment, and is, altogether, one of 
the most sound and sensible of live papers. Men like it, 
women like it, boys like it, girls like it, the old folks 
like it, youug folks like it, the children like it, and the 
rest of the folks can't keep house without LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

The new volume of Lire ILLusTRaTEep, commencing 
October 29, will contain a story from the pen of one of the 
best American writers, entitled 

THE SCHOOLMASTER'S WOOING: 
A TALE or New ENGLAND, 
which we have no hesitation in promising our readers 
will be one of \ue best stories ever written for newspaper 
columns; and entertaining as has been the widely-read 
and far-famed History of the Minister's Wooing, that of 
the Schoolmaster will be not less worthy of public atten- 
tion. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


This remedy has long been cherished by the commu- 
nity for its remarkable efficacy in relieving, healing, and 
curing the most obstinate, painful, and long-standing 
cases of Coven, Cop, INFLUENZA, Sore Tnnoat, Bron- 
curms, Wuoor1ne Coven, Crour, Astuma, INFLAMMA- 
Tion of the Lunes; while even Consumption itself has 
yielded to its magic influence, when all other known 
means have failed. 

The whole history of this Balsam, which has now wh. 
come a household word, proves that the past has pro- 
duced no remedy approaching it in value and usefulness, 
while the future will hardly present one of equal value. 

To guard against Counterfeits, of which there are sev- 
eral worthless ones, see that each bottle has the written 
signature of “I. Burrs,” as well as the printed name of 
the Proprietors, “ Seth W. Fowle & Co., Boston," on the 
outside wrapper 

Sold by Druggists and Dealers everywhere. 

Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

IMMEL’'S WHITE ALMOND SOAP 

and FAMILY BAR SOAP are confidently recom- 

mended for their emollient properties and delightful 
aroma. . 


Sold by all the Trade. 
E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 











Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subscribers for 


LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Illustrations, 

This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full particu- 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 


THE MUSICAL MIRROR. 


A New Volume of Instructions in Vocal Music for 
Schools and Classes. By Sireno B. Phipps. Price 50 ¢. 
* Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


HE ORIGINAL BRIDGEWATER 
PAINT of NEW JERSEY, Established 1850, 
For Roofs, Wood, Iron, Tin, Bricks, Canvass, Muslin, 
Paper, &c., dries readily, forming a metallic coat, spark 
and cinder proof. Durable and Economical. Depot 72 
Maiden Lane, New York. 
HICKS & BETTS, Agents. 











F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 
dress. R, G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Sireet, New York, 





719 








ee New Books. 
Verpant Green. A College Story. 
e Price $1 00. 
MicuE.et’s Love (L'Amour). $1 00. 
LIFE OF ALEXANDER VON HumBoipt. $1 25. 
Book or Tux Curss Congress. $1 50. 
*.* Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of the price, 
by Rupp & Car.eton, Publishers, 130 Grand St., N. Y. 


Special Announcement 


FROM THE 


Quaker City Publishing House! 





100,000 Catalogues, 
NEW, ENLARGED AND REVISED—NOW READY 
FOR DISTRIBUTION, 


Superior Inducements to the Public! 


#7 A new and sure plan for obtaining GOLD and SIL- 
NER WATCHES, and other valuable Prizes. Full par- 
ticulars given in Catalogues, which will be sent free to 
all upon application. 

Valuable Gifts, worth from 50 cents to $100, GUAR- 
ANTEED to each purchaser. $100,000 in Gifts have 
been distributed to my patrons within the past six 
months—$150,000 to be distributed during the next six 
months. 

The inducements offered Agents are more liberal than 
those of any other house in the business. 

Having been in the Publishing and Bookselling busi- 
ness for the last eight years, my experience enables me 
to conduct the Gift Enterprize with the greatest satis- 
faction to all. 

# AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County. 

For full particulars address DUANE RULISON, 

Quaker City Publishing House, 

83 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, la. 

YW ALeEns PIANO - FORTE WARE- 

ROOMS, Clinton Hall, Astor Vlace and Sth 

Street, near Broadway.—A large stock of new and second 

hand PIANOS of every description FOR SALE and 
HIRE at reduced prices. 

N.B.—The hire allowed in case of purchase. 


EIGHT YEARS 


Indians of North America. 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORK! 
CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 











We have just published this great work, in one large 

super royal octavo volume, of nearly 

EIGHT HUNDRED PAGES, 

With over TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, in- 
cluding TEN OF THE FINEST STEEL PLATES of 
the kind ever engraved, and THIRTY-TWO HAND- 
SOMELY COLORED PLATES. Most of these illus- 
trations are from drawings made by Mr. Catlin, during 
his eight years’ residence among the most noted tribes 
of Indians, including several tribes never before visited 
by any white man, and altogether forming the 

MOST INTENSELY INTERESTING 

BOOK PUBLISHED. 

Mr, Catlin personally visited every noted tribe of In- 
dians, taking up his residence among them as familiarly 
as if one of them; became a ‘* MEDICINE MAN,” and 
was thus initiated into many of their SECRETS AND 
HIDDEN MYSTERIES, and by taking sketches on the 
spot, in colors, he indelibly stamped on his memory, and 
fixed on canvas, the scenes that were enacted around him. 

This work is sold EXCLUSIVELY by SUBSCRIP- 
TION, and we want agents and canvassers in every part 
of the United States, to whom the most liberal commis- 
sion will be paid. 

{4 Specimen copies sent by mail, (post-paid,) on re- 
ceipt of the price, $4 00. 


J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
43 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


BOOKS WITH GIFTS. 
HONESTY 18 TUE BEST POLICY. 
Don't be deceived any longer! 
Ww (the originators of the Gift Book business,) will 
send our new Catalogues, postage paid, to any ad- 
dress, ALBERT COLBY & CO., 
No. 20 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


DISTINGUISH 
THE LADIES’ READY-MADE LINEN STORE, 
87 Broadway, near 26th Street, for 
furnishing 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS EXCLUSIVELY. 
FINEST WORK ON PLAIN MATERIAL. 
Queru’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly, 
The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea, 





AL60, 
Quern’s Patent Jellified Castor-Oil—The 
greasy sensation of the vil is obviated, and it does not 


cause any constipation after use. Itis the best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggists. PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman Street. 

J EMOVAL. 

JAMES BOGARDUS, 
Architect in Iron, Originator, Constructor, and Patentee 
of Iron BuILprNnas, 
Patentee and Manufacturer of 
Bogarpus's Eocentric UNiversaL MILL. 
Machine Room corner of White and Elm Streets, 
In Harlem Railroad Depot, 

Office No. 207 Canal Street, near Centre, New York. 

Iron Building corner Centre and Duane 8ts., formerly 
occupied, has been removed in widening Duane Street. 

(#~ 5000 AGENTS WANTED. — To 
sell 4 new inventions. Agents have made over $25,000 
on one,—better than all other similar agencies. Send 
four stamps, and get 80 pages particulars, gratis. 

EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass, 


EADER—If you want Employment that 
will pay, take an Agency. Address, with stamp, 
for particulars, 5S. M. MYRICK & Co., Lynn, Mass. 


American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guano, This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, which has been proved to be the most valu- 
able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 
sale and retail at less than two thirds the price of Peru- 
vian. For particulars address C. 8. MARSHALL, Prest. 
American Guano Co., 66 William Street, New York. 











Mercantil Record. fe 


Patent Champion Safes. 
8. C. Herring & Uo., 251 Broadway. 
Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. 
B. G. Wilder & Co., 19! Broadway. 
Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 
O'Connor & Callender, 65 to 69 Crosby Street. 


“Riggs’ Truss,” Waterproof «0d imperisha- 
ble, can not injure the cord nor enlarge the rupture. 
448 Broome Street, N. Y. 


Patent Extension Tables. 
At Heerdst’s Manufactory, 143, 150 Wooster Street. 


Stellwag & Elug, 8 William Street, offer for 
sale Ladies’ Segars—a new superior article; likewise for 
export to Mexico, Central ana South America, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
At Reduced Prices. 


READ WHAT A DISTINGUISUED MAN 6AYS5. 





“Ttake pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machines have more than sustained my expecta- 
tion. After trying and returning others, I have three of 
them in operation in my different places, and, after four 
years’ trial, have no fault to find.”—J/on. J. H. Ham- 
mond, Senator of South Carolina, 

495 Broadway, New York. 18 Summer Street, Boston. 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 181 Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 11 Camp 
Street, New Orleans. And #49 King Street, Charicston. 





a Every Number of Harper's MaGazine contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


Close of the Nineteenth Volume. 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


The present Number closes the Nineteenth Volume of 
Haxrrer's New Montuty Magazine. In the Introduc- 
tory Notice prefixed to the first Number, the Publishers 
announced their intention to present a periodical “ which 
no one who had the slightest relish for miscellaneous 
reading, or the slightest wish to keep himself informed 
of the progress and results of the literary genius of his 
own age, wonld willingly be without. And they intend 
to publish it at so low a rate, and to give it a value so 
much beyond its price, that it shall make its way inte the 
hands or the family circle of every intelligent citizen of 
the United States." 

How far they have succeeded in carrying out their de- 
sign the 114 Numbers of the Magazine already published 
will show. Each of these contains as much matter as an 
ordinary octavo of 400 pages, costing, if illustrated in the 
style of the Magazine, at least three dollars. The Nine- 
teen Volumes of the Magazine are thus equivalent to a 
library of more than a Hundred Volumes, comprising the 
best productions of the foremost Novelists, Mistoriane, 
Essayists, and Poets of the day. 

Without entering into a comparison with other Amer- 
ican periodicala, the Publishers may be permitted to say 
that Harper's MAGAZINE contains 75 per cent! moe 
matter than Blackwood’ s, Frazer's, or the Lublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. While giving place to many of the best 
productions of European Novelists and Essayists, Har- 
rer’s MAGAZINE regularly furnishes a larger amount of 
original matter than is contained in any other similar 
periodical, whether European or American, It has pub- 
lished articles from more than Two Hundred American 
writers, residing in every section, and in imort every 
State of the Union. By thus welcoming contributions 
from every part of the country, the Publishers have ef- 
ectually prevented the Magazine from assuming & sec- 
tional character, or becoming the organ of any ** mutual 
admiration" clique or party. 

As an Illustrated Magazine, HWarrrn’s is wholly with- 
outa rival. The volumes already published have con- 
tained more than Siz Thousand Engravings, most of 
them executed in the highest style of the art, from Orig- 
inal Drawings by Dorier, Parsons, Hironcook, FREep- 
gr1ioks, WALLIN, Tuwarres, Hoppin, Cuarin, Loss- 
ino, Voret, BELLEW, McCLENAN, Strotugr, Hoorrr, 
Daas, and other Artists. For these the Magazine has 
paid not less than One Hundred and Twenty Thousand 
Dollars. The cost of its literary contributions has con- 
siderably exceeded this amount. Hanrer's MAGAZINE 
has therefore, in less than ten years, paid more than a 
Quarter of a Million of Dollars to American Authors 
and Artists. 

The Publishers gratefully acknowledge that this large 
outlay has been remunerative beyond their most san- 
guine expectations. They hoped from the first that the 
Magazine would “make its way into the hands or the 
family circle of every intelligent citizen of the United 
States," but the number of these readers has proved far 
greater than they anticipated. They believe that the 
circulation of the Magazine will continue to increase with 
the growth and population of the country. For the apir- 
it and manner in which it will hereafter be conducted, 
they can offer no better guarantee than the centeats ef 
the Volumes already issued. 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One ae. 4 « « 4 ee 
Two Copiesfor One Year. . . . . . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of TEN Sun- 

SORIBERB. 

Harper's Werkty and Harper's Magazine, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon “ Hlarrer’s Magazine’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received, The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Posiisuras. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A IMRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
{THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents A Numpen; $2 50 A Yuan. 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled “A 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,” Splendidly Ilustrated by 
McLENAN, was commenced in ** Harper's Weekly” for 
May 7, and will be continued from week to week until 
completed. 

GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS'S Illustrated Serial Tale 
of American Life, entitled “‘ TRUMPS,” was commenced 
in ** Harper’s Weekly" for April 9. 

TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . ... ~ $100 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . . . 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . . .. . #00 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . . «. 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . ~« 2000 
‘Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twaiva 

or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. i 

Terms For Apvertisine.—Fifty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

*.* Persons living in the City of New York ae 
“* Harper's Weekly’ left at their houses, will please sen 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

, HARPER & BROTHERS, Puprisurrs, 
° Franklin Square, New York. 
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NOT A BAD JUDGE. 


Attentive Boy. ‘‘ My eye, Tommy, wouldn’t I like to Board in that ’ouse, just!” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GEORGE G. EVANS, 
PUBLISHER, 
No, 439 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Now Ready, 


The Best Book of the Season. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


MEMOIRS 


or 


ROBERT-HOUDIN, 


AMBASSADOR, 
avuTnor, 
CONJUROR, 
WIZARD, 
MAGICIAN, 
NEOROMANCETRy 
SORCERER, 
ENCHANTER, AND 
PROFESSOR OF SLEIGHT OF HAND, 
Written by Himself. 
EDITED BY 
Dr. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 
With a copious Index. 

This Book is full of interesting and entertaining anec- 
dotes of the interviews of the Great Wizard with the 
most distinguished personages of the present day, and 
gives descriptions of the manner of performing many of 
his most curious tricks and transformations. 

From the Editor's Preface. 

" A man may not only “ take his own life,"’ by writing 
his Autobiography, without committing felo de se, but 
may carry himself into future time, by producing a book 
which the world will not willingly let die. This is what 
Mr. Robert-Houdin, the greatest artist in what is called 
Conjuring, has lately done in the remarkable book Con- 
Jidences d'un Prestigiteur, a faithful translation of which 
is here presented to the American reading public. The 
work has had the greatest success in Europe, from its 
lively style as well as the various information it con- 
tains, historical and philosophical. On the practice and 
principles of sleight-of-hand, and the other details, men- 
tal as well as mechanical, which unite to make perfect 
the exhibition of White Magic, the antipodes of what 
our forefathers knew, persecuted, and punished as the 
Block Art. 

Handsomely bound in one volume 12mo, cloth, 445 
pages. Price $1 00. 

And upon receipt of 21 cents additional for postage, a 
copy of the Book and a handsome present worth from 25 
cents to $100 00, will be sent to any person in the coun- 
try. 

IF YOU WANT A BOOK, 

Send to George G. Evans’ Establishment for it. 
YOU CAN GET GOOD BOOKS. 
YOU CAN GET CHOICE BOOKS. 
YOU CAN GET BOOKS WORTH READING. 
YOU CAN GET ANY BOOK YOU WANT. 
And recollect that a Handsome Present, worth from 
50 CENTS TO $100 
IS GIVEN WITH EACH BOOK. 


Address all your orders to 


GEORGE G. EVANS, 
ORIGINATOR OF THE GIFT BOOK BUSINESS, 
AND PROPRIETOR 
of the 
LARGEST GIFT BOOK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD. 


No. 439 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FROM CLAPP’S 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


—— In our advertising columns will be found the 
notice of Ieimstreet’s Hair Restorative, an article ad- 
vertised by the very respectable firm of W. E. Hagan & 
Co., of Troy, N. Y. The certificates of its excellency 
and ¢fficacy are numerous, and it is every way worthy 
of the attention of those who are in need. 

Price 50 conts a bottle. Sold everywhere. 
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Perfectly Pure 
CREAM TARTAR 


BI-CARBONATE SODA. 


We have the finest brands and best qualities in this 
line, for the purpose of supplying the most particular 
CHEMISTS, DRUGGISTS, CONFECTIONERS, and 
CHOICE FAMILY STORES with an article perfectly 
pure and unadulterated. Get our name on the papers 
and boxes! The CREAM TARTAR is prepared under 
our own supervision! We sell these goods in any de- 
sired package suitable for any trade. 

THOMAS ANDREWS & CO., 
136 and 138 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


DELANO 
Life- 
Preserving 
Coat and 
Vest 


| - > Company. 
Cfiice 


and 
Salesroom 


No. 256 
Broadway, 
opposite 
the 
City Hall 
Park. 














Vest intlated, 


The above Company are manufacturers of Life-pre- 
serving Coats, Vests, Shirts, and Jackets for Men and 
Boys, and Waists and Sacks for Ladies. These garments 
look like, and can be worn the same as ordinary cloth- 
ing, and yet are the most perfect life-preservers ever in- 
vented. 

We would draw attention to the annexed unsolicited 
letter. 

New Onceans, October 9, 1859. 
Delano Life-Preserving Coat and Vest Company. 
Gentlemen: 

Having been saved by one of your * Parent Lire- 
Presgrvine Vests,"’ I deem it my duty to make it 
known to the public. I was on the Steamboat “ Prin- 
cess’’ when she was burned, and had it not been for one 
of your Vests (which I assure you are invaluable), sould 
have been drowned. I therefore cordially recommend it 
to the public. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your well wisher, 
Captain I. B. THOMSEIN. 


METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 

200 MuLBeBRy Srreet, New YORK. 

Being in constant receipt of inquiries from our breth- 

ren, respecting Sewing hines, with requests to rec- 

ommend and purchase, we have, in conjunction with 

some lady friends, carefully and thoroughly examined 

the various machines, of practical value for family sew- 

ing, and find those made by Toe Wureter & WILson 

Manvuracturine Company, 505 Broadway, New York, 

to tully combine the essentials of a good instrument, and 
such as we can confidently r d 

Having seen so favorable results from their use, in our 

own and the households of our friends, we are desirous 

that their benefits should be shared by all our brethren, 

and hence have interested ourselves in their behalf. 
With best wishes, your Brethren, 
Abel Stevens, Thos. Carlton, 











James Floy, ‘orter, 
Daniel Wise, J. Benj. Edwards, 
David Terry, Wm. A. Cox, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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A WET DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 
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Baaes. ‘ Thish rain'll do a deal o’ good, CHARLEY.” 
Brosss. ‘ Oh, shirtinly!—make water so very plentiful.” 





THE NEW NOVELS BY CHARLES READE 


AND 


The Author of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


et SOD 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


A GOOD FIGHT AND OTHER TALES. 
By CHARLES READE, 


Author of “ Love me Little, Love me Long," &e. 
Trades,""—‘ Autobiography of a Thief." 


Embracing “ A Good Fight."-—="' Jack of All 
Illustrations. 


12mo, Muslin, 75 Cents. 





SWORD AND GOWN. 
By the Author of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


8vo, Paper, Twenty-five Cents. 
(o> Harrer & Brotuens will send either of the above Works, postage paid, to any part of the United States, on 


receipt of the price. 








Covaus, Corps, Hoarsenrss and 
INFLUENZA, IRRITATION, SORENESS, Or 
any affection of the Throat CURED, 
yALiCn the Hackine Coven in Consumption, 
8) ONAL Bronouitis, WHoorinG Cover, Asti- 

A Myxa, Catarrn, RELIEVED by 
RUCK Ay BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 

Add or CoucH Lozeners. 
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igiple and elegant combination for Covens,” &c. 
a Dr. G. F. BigELtow, Boston. 

proved extremely serviceable for HOARSENESS.” 
Rev. Henry Warp Brecuer. 


12.3 
“is nd their use to Pusttc Sreakrnrs.” 
—— Rey. E. H. Cuapin, New York. 


« Mode sted yelief in Broxourrts."" 

év. S. Se1erRriEep, Morristown, Ohio. 
“* Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffering from 

Cov." Rey. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, St. Louis. 


“ Effectual in removing Hoarseness and Irritation of 
the Throat, so common with Speakers and Sincers.” 
Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaGrange, Ga. 


Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. _ 


** Great benefit when taken before and after preaching, 
as they prevent Hoarseness. From their past effect, I 
think they will be of permanent advantage to me."’ 

Rev. E. Row.ey, A.M., 
President Athens College, Tenn. 


Sold by all Retail Druggists in the United States and 
Canada, at 25 cents per box. 

Also, Brown's i._xatitve Troones, or Cathartie Loz- 
enges, for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Head- 
ache, Bilious A ffections, <q 

The following Wholesale Dealers in New York buy 
“'Trocues” largely, and can supply the trade in quan- 
tities less than 5 gross at our prices. 


Tizeceman & Co. 

A. B. Sanvs & Co. 
MoKersson & Ropstins. 
LazEtt, Marsu & Ilunn. 

B. A. Faunestookx, Ilutt & Co. 
J. H. Hazarp. 

PENFOLD, Parker & Mower. 
J. T. Becxwitn. 

P. D. Orvis. 

Barnes & Park. 

F. C. Weis & Co. 


WARM CLOTHING. 


We now offer large assortments of Fall and Winter 
Clothing, just manufactured, in our best styles, consist- 
ing in part of 
ESQUIMAUX BEAVERS, 

MOSCOW BEAVERS, 
EIDER DOWN BEAVERS, 
MAGENTA BEAVERs, 
PRESIDENT BEAVERS, 
CLARENDON BEAVERS, 
DREADNAUGHT BEAVERS. 
Also, complete suits of all styles of CASSIMERE and 
Beaver suits, and all the late styles Velvet and Cash- 
mere Vestings, &c., &c. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
AND FURNISHING GOODS 
in great variety, at the lowest prices of the trade, 
D. DEVLIN & Co., 
Nos. 258, 259, and 260 broadway. 








Forty Dollars per Month. 


Agents wanted to travel and solicit orders for the 
celebrated Patent Fifteen Dollar Sewing Machine. Sal- 
ary $40 per month, with all expenses paid. For sample 
machine, and full particulars, address, with stanip en- 
closed for return postage, 

I, M. DAGGETT & CoO., 
Boston, Mass, 


Farrel, Herring & Co.'s 
(Herring's Patent) 

Champien Fire and Burglar Proof Safes, 
629 Cuxstnut Sterer (Jaynes’ Hall 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Sideboard and Parlor Safes for Dwelling Houses, &c. 


DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 


CELEBRATED 


UTERINE CATHOLICON, 


FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFERING FEMALES, ' 


With such universal suffering as saddens the female 
life, a really efficient medicine must be their best friend. 
Where the most eminent physicians have failed, this 
Catholicon has restored health to the patient and happi- 
ness to the fireside. ‘* The cures bf Female Complaints 
by Marchisi's Catholicon are truly surprising.""— New 
Bedford Standard. ‘It has cured an obstinate case in 
our own family."— Woman's Advocate, Phila, ‘No ar- 
ticle ever answered the recommendatiens like this. I 
use it in my practice with astonishing results.""—E. B. 
Perkins, M.D., Marietta, O. “I have tested it in cases 
of Irregularities, Ulcerations, Lucorrhea, Flooding and 
Painful Menstruation, Prolapsus Uteria, &c., with great 
success, It is worthy of the notice of the Faculty."— 
Jno. C. Onrtox, M.D., Baltimore, Md. ‘ Prevail upon 
medical men to use it,"—JEsse Lower, M.D., Lawrence- 
ville, Ga. Such letters pour in from a thousand sources, 
showing it is 

Never taken without Benefit. 

It is active and efficient in any form of disease pecu, 
liar to the Female Sex. Daughters, Wives, and Moth- 
ers! Marchisi's Catholicon will cure you. A pamphlet, 
with symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent gratis by 
mail, or delivered by Agents. 4° Do not confound Dr. 
Marchisi with any other name. It is sold at $2 per Lot- 
tle, or three bottles for $5, by an Agent in almost every 
town. When not found, enclose money, and order by 
Express. Address 

BARNES & PARK, General Agents, 

13 and 15 PARK ROW, N. Y., 

Or J. D. Park, Cincinnati; Weeks & Porter, Boston; 

J. Wright & Co., New Orleans. J.B. MARCHISI, M.D. 











Ladies’ Furs at Genin’s Bazaar, 
513 Broadway, 
Under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
RUSSIAN SABLE, 


MINK, MARTEN, 
ROYAL ERMINE, 
OF THE LATEST STYLES FROM EUROPE. 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
IN ELEGANT VARIETY, 
STOCK LARGE, 
. 


ASSORTMENT COMPLETE, 
PRICES MODERATE. 


GENIN’S BAZAAR, 
513 Broadway. 








WILL SHORTLY CLOSE, 
CHURCH’S 
“HEART OF THE ANDES.” 

Now on Exhibition at the STUDIO BUILDINGS, 
No. 15 Tenth Street, between Sth and 6th Avenues. 
Open from $8 A.M. to 5 P.M., and from 7 to 10 Evenings. 

Admission 25 cents. J. MoCLURE. 


Pamy KNITTING MACHINES FOR 
Family and Plantation use. Agency, 514 Broad- 
way, up stairs, opposite St. Nicholas i 








otel. 


I. C. LEE, Agt. 





